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AMONGST OURSELVES 


THE LIGUORIAN snaps back into its 
accustomed size and format this month, hav- 
ing asked its readers to take a war-time cut 
to save paper in the April issue. We are 
fondly hoping that it will not be necessary 
very often to squeeze all the interesting and 
important things our writers have to say 
into so small a space. Furthermore, we have 
a top-notch artist working on new cover 
designs, department heads, and general lay- 
out, so that readers can look forward to see- 
ing some changes of dress in their future 
issues, probably starting with June. 


We join this month with the practically 
unanimous voice of the American press in 
paying tribute to the President who died in 
office — not only in office, but at his work 
and in the thick of his plans for the future. 
It was good to see that all Americans, with- 
out the exception of even his bitterest political 
enemies, paid honorable tribute to the man 
against whom nobody ever made this charge: 
that he shirked work or spared himself when 
there was work to be done. Many of the 
controversies that raged around him seem 
quite pointless now, and many of the hard 
things said against him in life have been 


wiped out in the universal acclaim for what 
he did that was good. This is not only a 
tribute to Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a great 
tribute to the American people. Perhaps David 
Lawrence, editor of the United States News, 
who had frequently crossed controversial 
swords with Mr. Roosevelt, best summed up 
the sentiment of friend and foe alike when 
he said: 

“He wrote in one of his speeches the most 
fitting epitaph that can be today inscribed 
on the many pages of domestic controversy 
of the last 12 years; when he said, accepting 
his second nomination: ‘Governments can 
err, Presidents do make mistakes, but the 
immortal Dante tells us that divine justice 
weighs the sins of the cold-blooded and the 
sins of the warm-hearted in different scales.’ 
Whatever his mistakes, they were mistakes 
of the heart rather than of the mind. All 
parties and factions must concede that our 
departed President strove courageously to 
improve the lot of the common man. All of 
us must perceive that Franklin Roosevelt 
sacrificed his life for the war and the peace. 
May God rest his soul!” 
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Song for Our Mothers 


All of our mothers hold a share with thee, 
Great mother of the Everlasting King, 

All of our mothers bear a radiancy 
That is thy glory —their illumining. 

Thou, who could house a God within thy womb, 


Fragrant with Godhead motherhood made bloom. 


All of our mothers owe a debt to thee, 
Strong mother of a dead Son on a cross, 
All of our mothers share thy potency 
To save by sorrow, to redeem by loss. 
Thou, who a God-Son laid within a tomb, 


Never a mother leavest now in gloom. 


All of our mothers are revered for thee, 

O Mother, whom the Father made a Queen, 
All of our mothers know this destiny — 

To manifest thy majesty serene. 
Thou, fairest vision of all human grace, 


In ev’ry mother show to us thy face! 


D. F. MiLter 


“é 
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WANTED: BABIES 





It is a healthy sign that interest in the adoption of babies is on the increase. 
It is unhealthy that there are “wild-cat” traffickers in the field. Here are some 


facts worth knowing. 





D. J. CorricaNn 


ERHAPS not a few persons in the 


United States were rudely shocked~ 


early this year when the United Press 
carried the following news item through 
many papers in the land: 


BLACK MARKET IN BABIES 
BOOMS IN U. S. 
Children Bootlegged 
For $2,000 Apiece 


“Washington — (UP) — Existence of a 
flourishing black market in babies was dis- 
closed Monday night by Maud Morlock, 
consultant on social services to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. She said some “baby 
brokers” sold illegitimate infants to eager 
foster parents for $2,000 apiece. 

Miss Morlock ascribed the traffic in 
infants to a combination of factors. These, 
she said, included a sharp rise in ille- 
gitimacy and a lack of adequate laws to 
deal with unscrupulous baby brokers. -She 
added that the supply of babies available 
for adoption was insufficient to meet the 
demands of would-be foster parents. 

It is a ‘common practice’ throughout the 
country for unwed mothers to sign away 
carelessly the rights to their babies, often 
before the child is born, she said. 

In States where baby brokers have not 
been outlawed, she said, operators approach 
expectant mothers. They offer to pay 
expenses in return for babies, who are sold 
at a lucrative profit. Mothers who later 
decide to keep their babies have no legal 
way to reclaim them.” 


This shameful activity, however, 
hardly was news to the many workers 
who have anything to do either in legal 
circles or in private agencies with the 
dispensation of babies to prospective 
foster parents. Right now there seems 
to be a very meagre supply of infants 
to meet the demands of willing and 
worthy would-be adopting couples. Just 


to cite an example: St. Anne’s Found- - 


ling Home, in St. Louis, Missouri, 


ceased taking any applications of hope- 
ful adopters last July. Since that date 
the institution has turned down more 
than 100 Catholic families who came 
seeking a child. With more than 50 
couples already approved and waiting, 
and a yearly turnover of not many more 
than 30 babies, the authorities in charge 
were forced to take this rigorous deci- 
sion in order to keep their records from 
piling sky high. This overdemand for 
children, however, is really a bright 
gleam in the otherwise dark atmosphere 
of married life in the United States, 
since most couples looking for children 
have been denied them through no fault 
of their own. 

Outside of those whose job it is to 
regulate the adoption of children and of 
foster parents who have been through 
the process, very few people seem to 
know much about the regular and legal 
procedure of so acquiring a child. Yet 
it is important for Catholics to become 
more acquainted with these procedures, 
because some of the States and still 
more of the non-sectarian private agen- 
cies make little or no effort to safe- 
guard the religion of an orphaned or 
adopted boy or girl. 


UST recently a baby was born in a 
Catholic hospital. Its parents, both 

of whom were non-Catholic, told the 
physician that they did not want to 
keep the child. After the delivery both 
father and mother refused even to look 
at their baby and eagerly signed away 
their parental rights to the doctor in 
charge. He, like many others in his pro- 
fession, had acquaintances who were 
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looking for a child and so easily found 
a home for it. But this system of private 
disposal of infants sometimes leads to 
serious difficulties, legal and otherwise, 
later on. 

By far the safest and most satisfac- 
tory way to obtain an adopted child is 
through an accredited agency. It may 
take longer and it may seem embroiled 
in red tape; yet a licensed agency, espe- 
cially the Catholic Charities, best serves 
to eliminate legal complications and to 
insure the adoptive parents of a worthy 
child and the needy boy or girl of a 
proper home. Nevertheless, even in 
normal times, the number of adopted 
children placed by reputable agencies 
has been less than half the total num- 
ber of adoptions in the United States; 
today this figure probably is much 
lower. When children are placed in 
foster homes privately, without recourse 
to the investigating facilities of either 
a good private agency or the court, 
there is a grave chance that in the 
future the parents may be dissatisfied 
with the child or that the child may not 
not be happy in the home. 

One of the encouraging aspects of 
democracy ‘in America, I think, is the 
reverent care which the officials of some 
of the States bestow upon the person of 
an abandoned child. It is true that the 
laws of each State differ in regard to 
adoptions; that some States have effec- 
tive, beneficial statutes, while others 
have not; that sometimes incompetent 
political appointees ruin what other- 
wise might be an efficient system of car- 
ing for a homeless boy or girl. Still, in 
all States the public devotes a consider- 
able sum to the care of indigent chil- 
dren, and movements are in progress in 
many States to improve the laws that 
regulate the custody of such youngsters. 

Take the State of Missouri as an ex- 
ample, and more particularly the city 
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of St. Louis, with which the writer is 
familiar. Here all cases of adoption 
must be processed through the Juvenile 
Court, which maintains a staff of 
trained workers for investigating the 
history of the child and the condition 
of the prospective foster parents. It is 
the policy of this court, even after a 
thorough investigation of all parties 
concerned, to grant, not immediate, final 
adoption papers, but legal custody of 
the child for two years: —this as a 
trial period to insure the satisfaction of 
the parents and the well-being of the 
child. Only with great reluctance will 
officials grant final adoption of a child 
whose natural parents or parent may 
still be living, because later on this 
parent may rightfully make a claim for 
the child. Should parents prove to be 
totally unfit to care for the child, then, 
of course, the State can exercise its 
right to take the youngster from them 
and provide for its care; usually, how- 
ever, the court seeks to safeguard the 
rights of the parents as well as the needs 
of the child. 

When there is no one suitable to 
claim the child, the youngster then be- 
comes a ward of the court and is placed 
either in a public or a private institu- 
tion. Here in Missouri, however, the re- 
ligion of the child’s family is respected 
and in the case of a Catholic the boy 
or girl is turned over to our Catholic 
Charities. So careful are the laws of this 
State on this point that no couple may 
legally adopt a child unless they be of 
the same religious faith as the child; in 
fact, at the present time the officials do 
not favor even the disposition of a 
Catholic boy or girl to parents of a 
mixed marriage. 

That this is not true of all States is 
evident from a survey on adoption 
statistics published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1941: 
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“A census of religious bodies for the year 
1926 showed that nearly half the members 
in the nine States included in this study 
were Roman Catholic. Since only about 
one fifth of the children had adoptive 
parents who were Catholic, it would 
appear that Catholic families are much 
less likely to adopt children than Protestant 
families. It is possible that the relatively 
small proportion of adoptions by Catholics 
can be explained by the fact that the 
number of childless Catholic families is 
known to be small. Indeed, representatives 
of both Catholic and nonsectarian child- 
placing agencies reported difficulties in 
finding enough Catholic adoptive homes 
-to meet the needs of Catholic children 
available for adoption.” 


In the section covered by the survey, 
the report goes on to state: ‘“Thirty- 
one Protestant children had been 
adopted by Catholic or Jewish families, 
while 58 Catholic children had been 
adopted by Protestant or Jewish fam- 
ilies.” This survey, of course, covers 
only children who were given out by 
State officials, not by private agencies 
such as Catholic Charities; yet it should 
give Catholics pause for consideration 
on neglected apostolic opportunities, 
especially since many non-Catholic 
private agencies do not concern them- 
selves about the child’s religion. 

One other important point: It is 
almost always wisest for foster parents 
to try to secure legal adoption of a child 
rather than to continue to care for a 
child without recourse to the court. 
This will safeguard the boy or girl from 
legal troubles later on, particularly in 
case of property ownership, possibly 
also the adopting parents and the child 
from forceful and unwanted separa- 
tion. But especially should this be done 
with children who through no fault of 
their own have some stigma attached 
to their birth. Nowadays, after court 
adoption, not only may the child’s 
name be changed but for all but the 
most secret investigations his birth 
record and Baptismal certificate may be 


changed over into that of both of the 
adopting parents. 

“It is a tradition of the Church in 
the United States that the Bishop is 
responsible for the care of dependent 
children.” In most dioceses, however, 
this work of mercy has been delegated 
to Catholic Charities, and a study of 
the adoptive methods of the latter is 
beneficial, in as much as our Catholic 
Charities are almost universally recog- 
nized as the most perfect in this field. 

Should you wish to adopt a child, you 
had best make application through your 
local Catholic Charities and let them, 
with their experienced procedures and 
trained and interested workers, handle 
it for you. 

First of all, you and your family 
background and your home will have 
to be investigated and approved — with 
necessary secrecy, of course. Naturally 
the religion in the home and the hope 
of a good religious training must be as- 
sured, and for this reason very seldom 
will the Catholic Charities grant a child 
to couples of mixed marriage, and never 
to fallen away or careless Catholics. To 
make certain of this the recommenda- 
tion of the pastor is always necessary. 
While staff workers will try to select 
the ideal Christian family for each 
child, still they must make sure of other 
factors recognized as essential to proper 
family life: “Adequate living and sleep- 
ing quarters; provision for heat, light 
and ventilation; sufficient sanitary 
facilities; a reasonable amount of clean- 
liness and order in the house; facilities 
for home recreation; a neighborhood 
that provides proper physical and moral 
environment for the rearing of 
children.” 

Since the future well-being and hap- 
piness of the child are of prime impor- 
tance, investigators will try to make 
certain that the child will find in his 
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foster home “the warmth and affection 
natural to normal family life.” Above 
all they must be on the lookout for any 
selfish motive on the part of the pros- 
pective adopters that might militate 
against the child’s good —such as the 
mere satisfaction of “an unmet emo- 
tional need” on the part of the foster 
parents. Difference of nationality can 
sometimes constitute a forseeable ob- 
stacle, as can diversity in talent and 
education. As a rule, reputable agencies 
will try to supply the child with the 
same kind of a home that natural par- 
ents would have been able to provide, 
unless this latter had been bad or 
undesirable. 

Contrary to prevalent opinion, it is 
not always necessary that foster parents 
own their home in order to adopt a 
child, but the chief breadwinner in an 
adoptive family “should be earning 
sufficient to maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of life.” State laws often put greater 
emphasis on the economic status of 
adopters, demanding proof of property, 
income, insurance, etc. Good health of 
the prospective foster parents, attested 
to by a reliable physician, is a necessary 
qualification; moreover, these parents 
should be sufficiently young to “give 
reasonable assurance of providing for 
the child during its minority.” Statistics 
show that the majority of couples who 
adopt children range between the ages 
of 30 and 40; but as a rule, no rigid age 
limits are set. 

For the protection of the adopting 
parents, Catholic Charities make a de- 
tailed study of the child, should the 
child be in their custody. Even in the 
case of abandoned infants, the family 
background is investigated as far as 
possible. As to the child himself, a study 
is made both by physical examinations 
and psychological tests. “While no one 
claims absolute accuracy for psycholo- 
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gical tests (for infants), there is no 
doubt that they do indicate the child’s 
general intelligence.” Then there is a 
complete description of the child: “color 
of eyes and hair; type of build; phys- 
ical ‘features; as well as his personal 
habits, behavior and personality.” “It 
is recommended that children be placed 
as young as possible after eligibilty for 
adoption has been established” — the 
best age being between 6 and 18 months. 
When adoptive parents are approved, 
they may come and select their child, 
provided that there be a number of chil- 
dren available. Catholic Charities be- 
lieve that a child should be informed as 
young as possible of the fact of his 
adoption; this might serve as a norm 
for adoptive parents, who often are 
sorely perplexed by this problem. 

Here in Missouri the Catholic Char- 
ities require one year as the minimum 
trial period in which the boy or girl 
must live in the adoptive home. Then, 
if arrangements have worked out to the 
satisfaction of parents and child, steps 
may be taken to secure legal adoption. 
The court of St. Louis will usually 
waive its two years residence clause, if 
Catholic Charities recommend an adop- 
tion. Then, before the Judge in session 
must appear the child, the prospective 
foster parents, legal counsel (to prepare 
and present the petition), representa- 
tives of the Catholic Charities and often 
of the State Department as well. If the 
Judge after questioning is satisfied, the 
child is turned over to the parents and 
henceforth will legally have all the 
rights of a natural son or daughter. 
Most courts today consider adoption 
records and data confidential and ex- 
clude all but the parties concerned from 
the hearing. 

For this service, neither the court nor 
Catholic Charities demand any fee, 
since both agencies are interested in 
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making good adoptions as easy as pos- Note: The quotations in the latter 
sible. Surely those who provide a home part of this article were taken from a 
for a needy child are doing a work that report of the National Conference of 
is dear to the Heart of Christ. It should Catholic Charities: Standards in the 
claim the interest and cooperation of all Placement of Catholic Children for 
true Catholics. Adoption, published in 1944. 








Presage of Nazi Defeat 


The story of one of the first defeats that was dealt out to the Nazi 
swastika was recently told in the Scotsman by Dr. Norman McLean, 
a former moderator of the Church of Scotland. In the darkest days of 
the war, according to Dr. McLean, Ribbentrop went to Rome seeking to 
embroil Mussolini in the Nazi net, and he succeeded beyond his dreams. 
Before returning home he sought an interview with the Pope, for Hitler 
also wanted the support of the Vatican. Ribbentrop had been ordered to 
exercise his wiles on His Holiness. 

The reply to the request for an interview was galling to Ribbentrop. 
The Vatican would not allow the swastika to be displayed in its territory. 
If the German envoy cared to strip the swastika off the uniforms of him- 
self and his entourage, and if it would not even be left on their cars, 
the Pope would grant an interview. So the Nazi officials, shorn of their 
pagan emblems, appeared humbly at the Vatican. When Ribbentrop asked 
the Pope for a new treaty, he was firmly told that there was a treaty 
already and that Hitler had broken it. There could be no new negotiations *™ 
until the existing treaty was put into effect down to the last letter. After 
such a meeting of high officials of state with the Pope, it is customary 
for the visitors to be photographed with the Papal Chamberlain and 
Secretary. This time the party was photographed on leaving, but no 
Papal Chamberlain or official was in the group, and not a single swastika 
was in evidence. 

Dr, McLean comments on the scene: “When I read how Ribbentrop’s 
swastika was stripped off by the Pope, I saw the dawn of the coming 
day when over all Europe the crooked cross would be trampled under foot, | 
for in all ages the Church has been an anvil which has broken many 
hammers. It has taken five years to do it, but there will be no resurrection 
for the swastika.” 














Request 


You belong to the Church Militant—that means, the “fighting 
Church”! Are you fighting for Christ? Are you working for the spread 
of His Church? There are hundreds, literally hundreds of people who need 
to read this copy of THE LIGUORIAN, who want to read it, but who 
x will not read it. Why? Many can’t afford it, but many know nothing 
of it. Put your copy to work for Christ — send it to us to be placed in 
the army camps to help combat the paganism of modern literature. 

THE REMAILING COMMITTEE 
ST.JOHN’S SEMINARY 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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THE INFALLABLE CRITICS 


Everybody must know by this time that William L. White has written a book called “Report 
on the Russians.” In it he tells what he saw and what impressions he gathered on a trip 
through Russia with Eric Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Most 
people also know that Moscow didn’t like the book because it criticized here and there, and 
Moscow set up a howl. However, this is not a report on “Report on the Russians.” It is a 
report on the reviewers of “Report on the Russians.” Here, in parallel columns, is a blow 
by blow description of the slugging match the book reviewers have indulged in over the book, 


collected for us by Editor and Publisher: 


PRO 


“White presents an objective picture.” — 
Chicago Tribune. 


“The book reads to us like an honest, factual 
report by an honest and highly capable news- 
paper man.” —W. Y. Daily News. 


“Perhaps the most informing and candid 
account of our Soviet ally yet to appear... 
coincides well with other sources of informa- 
tion.” — Commonweal. 


“He (White) has added an important mile- 
stone in his reportorial career . . . a diamond- 
hard reporter’s report to his readers.” — 
Columbus Citizen. 


“W. L. White’s ‘Report on the Russians’ will 
be called an anti-Russian book. Actually it 
is no more anti-Russian than Mr. White’s 
early novel ‘What People Said’ is anti- 
Kansas.” — Harpers. 


“The lasting impression he conveys is of a 
sincere and honest people working hard for 
little reward,” — Catholic Transcript. 


“An honest, highly personalized account of 
how the Russians (whom he liked) and the 
Soviet system (which he disliked) looked to 
a seasoned newsman.” — Time. 


“Despite what Mr. White’s Communist 
critics may say, there is little in this book 
that is not factually true and credible.” — 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


R. A. Davies, in an open letter to Mr. W. 
L. White: “You know, Bill, I think your Dad, 
one of America’s great exponents of liberty, 
must be restless in the beyond reading your 
words. Why should he not be restless? Have 
you not dragged the honored White name 
through the mire?” 


CON 


“Report on the Russians’ is biased.” — 
Pittsburgh Press. 


“‘Report on the Russians’ is inaccurate, 
biased and _  wmisleading.— Toronto Daily 
Star. 


“Slander against our Soviet ally ... the 


individual report of a private espionage 
mission in the Soviet Union.— New 
Masses. 


“This book is a report on the immaturity 
of W. L. White.” — The Churchman. 


“A sneering little opus. His report sounds 
much like the sort of thing you might expect 
from the president of the Ladies’ Temperance 
Union on a wild night at McSorley’s saloon.” 
N. Y. Post. 


“He grossly abused Russian hospitality. The 
book is biased, distorted, and in extremely 
poor taste.” — Providence Journal. 


In all, White has written one of the most 
superficial books produced by a visitor to 
a foreign country.” — Newsweek. 


“Report on the Russians’ is a collection 
of hearsay, half-truth and half-baked con- 
clusions.” — Philadelphia Record. 


What Mr. W. L. White, Sr., famed editor of 
the Emporia Gazette, himself wrote of the 
Russians after a visit to Russia in 1933: “I 
think the Russians are mad. I believe they 
cannot possibly succeed until they cure their 
madness, and I am as sure as I can be that 
Communism as a philosophy won’t hold 
water. I feel that it is not a creed that 
men may long live by.” 
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SATAN’S MARRIAGE CLINIC 





Forewarned is forearmed! Having had this glimpse into the plots and plans 
that are being brewed in the headquarters of Satan, some of our readers may 
be able to escape him and all his infernal operators. 





D. F. MiILLer 


Cast of Characters: 

Satan, in his character of overseer, 
director and co-ordinator of all the 
activities of all demons 

Special Operator 1, chairman of the 
Pre-Marriage-Liberties Department 

Special Operator 2, director of the 
Satanic Contraception Clinic 

Special Operator 3, executive secre- 
tary of the Mixed Marriage Bureau 

Special Operator 4, head of the com- 
mittee in charge of Infidelity and Di- 
vorce Promotion 


Meeting Place: A large cave, unex- 
plored by human beings, beneath one of 
the largest cities in America. 


Satan: (Formally opening the meet- 
ing) I need not tell you that I look 
upon no one in my employ as being 
entrusted with more responsible posi- 
tions than are yours. Like myself, you 
are no doubt at times inclined to wonder 
how it is possible that an institution like 
marriage can be made to work so favor- 
ably for our cause. We know nothing 
about that institution by direct experi- 
ence. We only know that it is one of 
the greatest proofs of our Mighty 
Enemy’s love for that miserable, damn- 
able wretch called man, because it 
permits human beings to go so far as 
to have a hand in creation. I hate to 
admit to anything like jealousy of that 
craven creature whose spirit is united to 
a base, material substance called a body, 
which can suffer, bleed, experience cold 
and heat, grow old and die and decay. 
We are spirits and proud of it, knowing 
none of the limitations of a body. But 
it is galling to know that such a creature 


as man has been granted an all but di- 
vine power! At the same time it is a 
slight compensation to know that 
through that divine power we can so 
easily make fools of them — everlasting 
fools — damned fools, to use a phrase 
that human beings use without half an 
inkling of what it really means. Far be 
it from us, spirits that we are, to waste 
any time speculating or wondering why 
it is so easy to promote the damnation 
of human souls through their bodies and 
marriage. We know the fact —that a 
high percentage of them are won in that 
way. It is our task to exploit the fact, 
to enlarge it, to know no rest in the 
effort to ruin immortal souls through 
the highest power they share with their 
bodies. We are here to lay our plans for 
the future. I want a report from each 
one of you. 

Operator 1: Most ignoble Chief! My 
part in this field of damnation is per- 
haps the most important of all, and with 
my splendid corps of assistants I must 
say that nothing is being left undone. 
Pre-marriage liberties have reached a 
high, under our direction and conniv- 
ance, that foretells a steady stream of 
wrecked marriages and ruined souls for 
years to come. 

Satan: Come, come! We are not here 
to waste our time on self-praise. What 
are you doing? What are you planning 
to do? That is the point. Come to it 
quickly. 

Operator 1: Be patient with me, O 
lover of lust, O vendor of vice. Be pa- 
tient if I gloat just a little. It is so 
rewarding to be assigned to work for the 
young. Now especially when so many 
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have parents who tell them nothing, 
warn them against nothing, care nothing 
what befalls them, They are so easy to 
win. It is just a matter of sowing a few 
false principles in their minds — that’s 
all. Such as “love permits anything,” 
for instance. Or if not anything, at least 
it permits, so we make them think, in- 
discriminate embracing, kissing, what 
they call “petting” and the like. That’s 
all we want. That’s plenty. Once we get 
them to accept that, we can turn our 
attention to someone else. They won’t 
need any special guidance to go the rest 
of the way. Those who hold back be- 
cause they let their consciences have tao 
much to say, we prod with the prin- 
ciples: ““Everybody’s doing it”; or “It 
won’t do any harm”; or “A person has 
to have some fun in life.”” Once they are 
engaged, of course, it is all the easier. 
“You’ve got a special privilege to sin,” 
we tell ’em. Isn’t that good, though! “A 
special privilege to sin,” and they don’t 
even recognize the contradiction in the 
very terms! And our opposition hardly 
ever even whispers that a marriage built 
on a foundation of sin is practically 


doomed before it starts. Oh, we’re get-— 


ting along all right. Don’t you worry 
about us. 

Satan: All very well, Number One, 
but beware! When things are going so 
smoothly, there’s liable to be a reaction 
before you know it. One of those detest- 
able crusades! Or parents are liable to 
wake up and start doing their duty. 
What new scheme have you concocted? 

Operator 1: Well, I'll tell you, most 
obscene boss: We have extended our 
operations into the high school field. 
And the help we are getting from un- 
expected sources is without parallel in 
the whole history of damnation. Steady 
company keeping among high-school 
boys and girls, who haven’t learned to 
wipe their noses yet, is booming! And 
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with the connivance of their parents, 
teachers, school principals — everybody. 
Dances and mixed parties are even ar- 
ranged for us! Regular dates are con- 
sidered a good thing. You know what 
that means for children! Why we are 
even having success with eighth-graders. 
With all their puppy love affairs, and 
their early experience of undeveloped 
instincts, they will be the most ignorant 
educated grown-ups in the world. They 
will fall like overripe persimmons into 
the nets of my fellow operators. 

Operator 2: Don’t take too seriously 
all those vast statements of Number 
One, Boss. There are plenty of good 
young people left in the world whom 
he has never touched, despite his brag- 
ging. It is our department that has to 
crack them — after they are married, 
and we are not doing so badly, even 
with so difficult a job. We’ve coined a 
lot of new names for our specialty, and 
their popularity is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It used to be called birth- 
control, which wasn’t such a bad name 
itself for stealing sinful pleasures. Now 
it’s “planned parenthood” and “judi- 
cious spacing of children” and a lot of 
other nice-sounding names. You will 
note that none of them gets right down 
to the point and expresses the truth: 
that contraception means positively 
going out of one’s way to gratify self 
without obligation or responsibility. We 
keep distracting them from that truth; 
we don’t let ’em see that it’s one thing 
to plan parenthood and another thing to 
plan a course of repeated self-indulgence 
that requires the constant evasion of 
parenthood. 

Satan: Any special successes these 
days? 

Operator 2: Well, the war has tossed 
a lot of victims into our lap. Some 
pretty fancy victims too. It’s amazingly 
easy to get a hearing when you whisper 
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to a war-bride and groom: “Don’t take 
a chance on having a baby —now/ 
Things are too uncertain. And don’t try 
to get along without the joys of mar- 
riage. Sin is your only escape.” How 
they grab for it — sim —as if it meant 
nothing — when to us it has meant this 
everlasting restlessness, misery, hatred 
of Him, longing — longing — longing — 

Satan: Quiet, Number Two! We 
don’t speak of that among ourselves — 
ever. Be thankful you can make some- 
body share it! 

Operator 3: With all the bragging 
that’s been going on around here, I 
suppose I might just as well shut up, 
eh, boss? What do you want me to say? 

Satan: There’s that cursed jealousy 
showing itself again. What demon is 
without it! Now listen, Number 3, you 
know that I’ve told you time and again 
that your department is extremely im- 
portant. Its success has been phenom- 
enal. Not so glamorous perhaps, as that 
of others who can stick the noses of 
their clients right into the filth, but 
effective in a far-reaching way. Now 
tell us what your activities are. 

Operator 3: (With constant sarcasm) 
Oh, all we do is to get thousands of 
young people, who have so strong a 
faith that no other minion of hell could 
ever touch them, to think they have 
fallen in love with an unbeliever, or a 
pagan, or somebody who doesn’t give a 
rap for religion, or somebody who thinks 
anybody is a bit “nutty” who believes 
in the Catholic Church as H/S Church. 
That’s all we ever do. 

Satan: And what comes of it? 

Operator 3: What comes of it? What 
comes of it? Not much. Only that think- 
ing they are madly in love they get 
married. Each one thinks that this 
mixed marriage is going to be an ex- 
ception — that love will take care of 
everything. Ha! It sure does take care 


of everything, including their faith. 
About half of them all but lose that in 
a few years. The other half commit sins 
that they never dreamed could be com- 
mitted in marriage. That’s what we 
want, isn’t it — sin? Or am I too dumb 
to get the point? And then the children. 
What doesn’t happen to the children! 
Did you ever take a good look into a 
child’s mind whose mother is teaching 
it one thing and whose father is acting 
as if the same thing were all nonsense? 
Or vice versa a hundred times worse — 
when the father tries clumsily to teach 
religion and the mother doesn’t know 
what it’s all about? What happens to 
them? Just look up your files on leakage 
from the true religion and you'll see 
what happens. Just look it up — that’s 


_all I ask. You'll find our department has 


turned in more names to that file than 
any other in hell. That’s all I’ve got 
to say. 

Operator 4: Better let him alone, 
Chief. He’s got a peeve on today. 

Operator 3: Peeve nothing. You’re 
another one that’s going to tell us all 
the wonderful things you’re doing. Go 
ahead. Go right ahead. Take the credit 
for all the adulteries and divorces that 
I engineered through the loneliness and 
strife that comes up in a mixed mar- 
riage. That’s what you’re going to do, 
I know. 

Satan: Enough of that, Number 3. 
Go ahead and sulk if you like, but let 
Number 4 speak for himself. 

Operator 4: Well, I'll tell you, fellow 
enemies of the human race and of HIM 
who made it — our business is so good 
that we have had to ask for a whole 
corps of operators just to keep the 
records, trying to keep the files up to 
date. You know how important the 
files are, of course, because of the nec- 
essity of tormenting our victims for all 
eternity with the memory of every single 
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sin cf adultery they ever committed. 
Our trick is to make it look nice now — 
with never an inkling of how its memory 
will torture them forever. We offer two 
distinct types—the secret and the 
open, or the hypocritical and the re- 
spectable. The secret or the hypocritical 
type requires a great deal of tact on 
our part. We have it to put across that 
the married man or woman “can get by 
with their sin,” that “nobody will catch 
on,” that “they can still be a respect- 
able husband or wife despite the sin.” 
They must never get the idea that there 
isn’t any blacker or more indelible ink 
in heaven or in hell than that with 
which adultery is recorded. Then we 
have to add the tricky thought that it 
is a beautiful and mighty love that in- 
spires the sin, and that therefore it can’t 
be so bad. And we put it across, believe 
it or not, even though you know and I 
know that it is about the basest form 
of lust that ever gets loose in the heart 
of a human being. What a lark for us, 
with people traveling in all directions, 
with thousands of women working in 
offices and shops and plants, with so 
few giving a tinker’s dam about what 
happens to their family and home! The 
second type we offer is called the open 
or the respectable. That is the adultery 
of divorce and remarriage. The figures 
on that are common knowledge; you all 
know how we’ve succeeded there. 
Satan: Humpf! From what you’ve 
all been saying one would think there 
was nothing left to be done. Now I’m 
going to tell you something, and you 






in 1943: 


Our Own Guide to Higher Learning 


No well-educated man or woman will want to be without a reading 
knowledge of the following, published as a thesis at Catholic University 
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are not going to like it. Despite all your 
smirking and boasting, there are plenty 
of souls escaping you. Recently I 
ordered a survey made in this very field. 
I was simply amazed to learn that there 
are dozens of schools, especially Cath- 
olic schools, where a solid education is 
being given and received, without inter- 
ference either by the promotion or 
toleration of puppy-love affairs. I was 
irritated to find out that there has actu- 
ally been, in some sections, a decrease in 
the numbers practicing contraception, 
because so many people have decided to 
save their souls at any cost, and to 
escape our hands. And though I have 
forgotten the exact figures, I remember 
in general that there has not been too 
much progress in effecting mixed mar- 
riages and creating adulterers. We have 
enemies — remember that! Many of 
them are working harder than whole 
committees of demons taken together. 
We have one Great Enemy, who even 
offers His own Body and Blood daily 
to those who want to be pure. There 
must therefore be no resting on laurels, 
none of this pointing with pride to a few 
successes, less of this self-congratulation 
on past achievements. Go out and get 
busy! If HE, our Great Enemy, could 
let human beings share His own power 
of creation, then by the fire and brim- 
stone of hell, by the everlasting un- 
creativeness of damnation, we must use 
their very glory to destroy them. Re- 
member this aim: That there may be 
no happy or sinless marriage in the 
world! 





STUDIES ON THE DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES AND ” 
GLYCOGEN METABOLISM OF MACRACANTHORHYNCHUS 
HIRUDINACEUS IN THE JAPANESE BEETLE LARVA. 
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a Three Minute Instruction ===; Toran 


Exceptions to fasting Before Communion 


The law of the Catholic Church requires that those who receive Holy 
Communion are to be fasting from midnight up to the time when Com- 
munion is received. Midnight may be designated according to any valid 
system of time in a given place — sun time (if one is expert enough to 
determine it), war time, daylight-saving time, or standard time. Thus 
if one wishes to follow standard time in a place where war time is being 
popularly followed, he may do so, thus beginning his Eucharistic fast 
at 1:00 o’clock according to the clock, which is 12:00 o’clock standard 
time. The following are exceptions to the general rule: 


1. In danger of death a Catholic may receive Communion as Viaticum at 
any time of the day or night without previous fasting. When a dying person 
lingers for many days, he may receive Viaticum each day without fasting. 
If the danger is not from illness but from an external cause, such as that 
of a soldier going into battle, Viaticum without fasting may be received if 
fasting is inconvenient. 


2. Persons who have been confined to bed with illness for a month, and 
who have no certain hope of soon becoming well, may, according to the 
decision of a confessor, receive Communion once or twice a week thereafter 
even though they take medicine or liquid food between midnight and the 
time of their Communion. The medicine taken need not be liquid, although 
food taken must be in liquid form. 


3. In danger of grave irreverence to the Blessed Sacrament, for example, 
when a church is on fire, or when there is valid fear that the Eucharist will 
fall into the hands of scoffers or unbelievers, a priest may distribute Com- 
munion to non-fasting Catholics; and if there is no priest at hand, non- 
fasting lay persons may give Communion to themselves. This would hold, 
of course, only if there were no other way of preserving the Eucharist with 
honor and safety. 


4. If a person has some stomach or other physical affliction which makes 
fasting from midnight to the time of Communion gravely distressing, he may 
have his pastor apply, through the bishop, to the Holy See for a personal 
dispensation from the Eucharistic fast, and ordinarily it will be readily 
granted. During the present war, bishops have been given the power to 
grant special dispensations in this matter to those working on night-shifts in 
war-plants. Pastors should be consulted as to how the privilege may be 
obtained and under what conditions it is to be used. There are also special 
rules for those who attend afternoon Masses and receive Communion where 
this is allowed by reason of the war. 


The care with which the Catholic Church sees to it that due honor 
is paid to the Holy Eucharist is always a great testimony of the true 
faith even to non-Catholics. The fast before Communion is one of the 
great means of honor for the faithful, and it is seldom that a good 
Catholic is even tempted to break it, save in the exceptional cases 
mentioned above. 
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OUT OF THE TEA CUPS 





You should know something about the most popular drink in the world — 


save water, of which 300 billion cups are drunk annually. 





W. F. McKee 


HE click of the tiny tea cups 

against the saucer sounded strange- 
ly incongruous amid the thunder of 
mighty guns. Prime Minister Churchill 
sat on a sand-bag at a gun emplacement 
with high-ranking officers surrounding 
him. Sir Alexander, the British com- 
mander, was leaning over the parapet 
casually watching the Battle of the 
Rhine through field glasses. Not far 
from them was war in all its horror and 
sorrow, but never so horrible or sorrow- 
ful that an Englishman would miss his 
tea if he had half a chance to brew it. 

This incident, related by some of the 
newspapers recently, is typical of the 
devotion of one people to tea and all it 
stands for. But behind their devotion 
and beneath the story of modern tea 
consumption is a tale of color and ro- 
mance of the production and supply of 
tea for tea lovers the world round. A 
tale of such a vein as to cause the 
gypsies of Europe to attribute marvelous 
qualities to tea leaves whereby they 
could read the future. A tale which 
makes those associated with the tea in- 
dustry regard tea with reverence and 
almost to religionize it. 

For it is the tale of the Orient, of 
such far distant lands as India, Ceylon, 
China, Java and of ancient tea cere- 
monials in these lands. It is the tale of 
heartaches and tears, of worry and de- 
spair, of coolies and masters, of national 
conflicts because of tea markets. Gen- 
erations of families have come and gone 
without ever knowing that any occupa- 
tion exists other than tending tea 
gardens. The average American casually 
stirring lemon and sugar in his tea is 
totally unaware of the toil, intrigue and 


lives necessary to bring his cup of tea 
across the continents from perhaps 
India, China or Japan. 


HE history and drama of tea as a 

beverage had its origin in China. 
The Chinese ascribed the origin of the 
plant to the time of the legendary em- 
peror, Shen Nung, “The Divine Healer,” 
who is said to have lived about 2737 
B.c. Another report asserts that Con- 
fucius, about 550 B.c., made the first 
reference to tea in the Book of Odes. 
One account states that an old philoso- 
pher in China, while boiling water over 
a fire made from tea branches, acciden- 
tally dropped some of the dried leaves 
into the pot and consequently discovered 
the refreshing and stimulating qualities 
of the brew. This story may be as 
credible as the tale Charles Lamb tells 
of how the qualities of roast pork were 
discovered when a small frame building 
housing several young pigs burnt to the 
ground and the owner, attracted by the 
pleasant odor of the roasted meat, tasted 
it. 

Whatever be the origin of tea drink- 
ing, the Chinese have been drinking it 
for centuries. But they have kept the 
secrets of tea making locked away till 
modern times. It was not till 1850 that 
the world knew much about China teas. 
There appears to have been no de- 
velopment in the industry in the years 
intervening except for the start made in 
the early part of the 17th century when 
tea was first planted in Japan. In the 
19th century it was transplanted to 
India. In the middle of the 19th century, 
a daring English naturalist, Robert 
Fortune, was able to penetrate to the 
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interior of China, and he brought out 
with him all the secrets that later made 
it possible for English planters in India 
to make that the outstanding export 
country of tea in the world. 

The growing and marketing of tea 
grew tremendously. For once it had 
been introduced to them, the Europeans. 
especially the English, took readily to 
tea as a beverage. The English saw that 
in their possession of India they had an 
ideal country for the growing of tea, and 
they began at once to develop tea 
gardens or ranches there. This was 
largely responsible for poularizing tea 
to the point where today more of it is 
drunk throughout the world than any 
beverage except water. Since that time, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, China, Japan 
and Formosa have become prominent 
producers for the entire world. 


EA grows as leaves on the tea 
bush, which is really a kind of ever- 
green tree, constantly kept pruned to 
bush size. The seeds of the tea trees 
are carefully selected and planted and 
watched with tender solicitude. After 4 
to 5 years the bush is ready to be 
plucked. Usually only three leaves are 
plucked at a single picking, but pickings 
are made many many times throughout 
the season. The leaves picked are se- 
lected judiciously. Once picked they are 
sent to the tea factory, which almost 
every large Oriental tea estate main- 
tains. Upon the kind of processing done 
at the factory depends the type of tea 
which will be known either as black or 
green. A third type, oolong, comes from 
a certain region, Formosa, and not from 
a process. Black tea comes from a 
fermented leaf, green from a non- 
fermented, and in general it may be 
said that oolong comes from a semi- 
fermented leaf. 
For the black or fermented-leaf tea, 


the plucked leaves are first allowed to 
wither. Thus they lose a great deal of 
their natural moisture. Then they are 
rolled under pressure rollers, which dis- 
tribute the remaining juices evenly over 
the leaves, thus “fixing” them. These 
juices are again released only when the 
leaves are mixed with boiling water by 
the housewife. Rolling gives the leaf its 
twisted appearance. The rolled leaves 
are then thinly distributed over a sur- 
face and allowed to ferment. From the 
fermenting room they pass into the 
drier to be “fired” or dried. The “fired” 
leaves are then graded and sorted and 
packed and the tea is ready for the 
table of any home throughout the world. 
However it is usually blended before it 
reaches the regular retail markets. 

In addition to the three general classi- 
fications of black, green and oolong, tea 
is graded according to the size of the 
mesh the leaf will pass through when 
sifted. From such sifting we get the 
products with grade names such as 
Broken Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, Pekoe, Pekoe Souchong, 
Fannings and Dust. The general im- 
pression in America is that Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, etc., denote a high qual- 
ity tea, though such terms refer entirely 
to leaf sizes and have relatively little 
to do with quality. As a matter of fact, 
local growing conditions are more im- 
portant than leaf sizes. 

Tea as sold to the housewife is rarely 
an unblended tea. The teas with famous 
trade names are blended because the 
experts know that the public prefers 
blended teas, and because the tea of 
Jones, Jones, Smith, Inc., if it is to 
taste the same year in and year out, 
has to be a blend. For the tea from the 
same tea estate and even the same tree 
does not taste the same year after year. 

The world consumption of tea is 
1,900,000,000 pounds a year. On the 
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basis of 160 cups to the pound (a con- 
servative estimate) there are more than 
300 billion cups drunk in the world an- 
nually. As yet no one has figured out 
the number of times these cups, touch- 
ing tip to tip, would go around ‘the 
world. About 90 per cent of the tea 
used in the United States is black tea 
coming principally from India, Ceylon, 
Java and Sumatra. While America is 
the second largest importer of tea in the 
world, its per capita average is behind 
that of ten other nations. In the United 
States the figure is 34 of a pound per 
person per year, while the United King- 
dom of Britain ranks first with 10 
pounds per person per year. Ireland is 
second with 8% and Australia third 
with 7. Some of the other countries in 
rank are New Zealand, Canada, Moroc- 
co, Holland, Iraq, South Africa and 
Persia. 


EA and tea-drinking assume great 

significance and are surrounded 
with solemn ceremonies in some of the 
Oriental countries. In Japan, as far back 
as the 15th century, the cult of 
“Teaism” was practiced and even today 
it assumes a significance almost religious 
in nature. The tea-room is usually a 
separate building and is more elabor- 
ately and more expensively constructed 
than the home. 

In China the history of tea is inti- 
mately connected with the history of the 
nation. An ancient Chinese legend re- 
lates that in A.D. 500, a holy man from 
india, named Kasavo, came to China to 
preach Buddhism and was in the habit 
of spending his nights in prayer. Suc- 
cumbing to sleep one night, he was so 
irritated that he cut off his eyelids and 
threw them out of the window. The 
next morning he was astonished to dis- 
cover a tree growing in each place where 
an eyelid had fallen. Acting under so- 
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called divine guidance, he began to eat 
the leaves of these shrubs. To his sur- 
prise and relief, the pain of his self- 
inflicted sacrifice immediately disap- 
peared, while his whole body took on 
new strength. The shrubs, so says the 
fable, were tea bushes. 

The oolong type of tea, which comes 
from Formosa, is also said to owe its 
origin to a marvelous incident. A certain 
Chinese horticulturist was engaged in 
pruning his trees when he was attracted 
by a fragrant odor emanating from one 
of the tree plants. On inspecting it, he 
discovered a beautiful black snake twist- 
ing itself around the plant. Acting upon 
the belief that this was a good omen, 
he picked the leaves and made them 
into a tea. To his great joy he found 
that the product had a special flavor 
not found in any other tea. 


MERICA in its distinctive way “has 
done things to tea.” It drinks 20 
billion cups a year, 19 billion of these 
in the home, the rest in restaurants, 
“tea bars,” etc. 

After Prohibition, out of the Wash- 
ington social whirl came word that 
debutantes were beginning to protest 
against “teas” which were actually cock- 
tail parties. They wanted ¢ea at their 
teas. Gradually tea became a byword in 
many Eastern social circles. Rejecting 
the old: illusion that tea is a “sissy 
drink,” trainers began to introduce it at 
the college training table. Today more 
than 70 per cent of the coaches of 
American football teams serve tea to 
their gridiron warriors. Many of them 
rush it to their players between the 
halves of a game. Tea mugs began to 
replace the dainty tea cups in college 
dormitories, and tea drinking took its 
place permanently among college men. 
Soon tea found its way into offices and 
factories. Some 6 per cent of down-town 
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New York firms are regularly serving 
tea to employees. 

Yes, tea went American. “Tea bars” 
came into vogue at night-clubs (believe 
it or not), hotels and homes. Hostesses 
today give elegant Early American teas, 
where the formal tea table recalls the 
styles and fashions of other years. If 
occasion warrants, they can give a “Ski- 
Ball Tea,” a “Collegiate Tea,” a “Sports 
Buffet Tea,” or an “Evening Tea” with 
hot tea for winter and various sparkling 
iced teas for summer. 

Tea too has gone to war. From virtu- 
ally every fighting front have come news 
stories describing U. S. fighting men and 
their allies drinking tea on shipboard, 
in the jungles, on the deserts, at air 
fields. By mid-summer of 1944, the 
British Y.M.C.A., in cooperation with 
the Army, was operating 1036 mobile 
tea units to supply tea and food to 
soldiers and civilians. At war plants in 
this country and England too, tea is 
served as a refresher between meals. At 
the Republic Aviation Corporation plant 
on Long Island, N. Y., where the 
Thunderbolt (P-47) fighter plane is 
made, the workers chose hot tea from all 
other beverages for the refreshment 
pause at 3 A.M. 

Doctors maintain that tea produces 
7.2 per cent increase in resistance to 
fatigue, that it increases mental power. 
Since it is almost a pure liquid, it is 








time creed of thrift. 


“There, there,” consoled his friend, “you shouldn’t feel so badly about 


Quick Recovery 


Louis Hirsch is responsible for this anecdote in the Victorian: 

Incredible though it seems, a friend once persuaded thrift-minded Calvin 
Coolidge to place a small wager on the outcome of a ball game. The ex- 
president’s team lost, and as he prepared to pay off his obligations, he 
penitently remarked that it served him right for having violated his life- 


highly digestible, and though the 


‘caffeine in it is a mild stimulant it does 


not keep one awake. William H. Ukers 
in his All About Tea says: “A cup of 
hot tea is said to take away in evapora- 
tion from the skin fifty times as much 
heat as it brings to the body.” There- 
fore to cool off in the summer drink hot 
tea. Boswell relates that Sam Johnson 
used to drink 23 cups of tea at a sitting. 
Chemical tests today show that the av- 
erage individual can drink 40 or more 
cups of correctly prepared tea a day 
without any ill effects. 


HILE the fashions of serving tea 

among modern nations differ 
greatly from the religious tea-cere- 
monials of the Orient of centuries past, 
tea is still produced, mixed and con- 
sumed with great delicacy and reverence 
in many places. As in the Orient, in 
Britain and Ireland, so in the United 
States the appreciation and evaluation 
of the qualities and blends of teas are 
fast approaching the stature of an art 
and a science both. 

Thus when Mr. Churchill sat amid 
the carnage of war placidly sipping tea 
with his generals, he and they were 
silently giving force to the simple words 
uttered by Shen Nung, Emperor of 
China about 2737 B.c.: 

“Tt quenches thirst 

It gladdens and cheers the heart.” 








it, Cal. After all, I’m going to give the $5 I just won from you to my 
grandson for a souvenir to frame and hang in his room. It won’t be spent.” 

“In that case,” said Coolidge, smiling with relief as he placed his wallet 
back in his pocket, “I’ll just write you a check.” 
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Tests of Character (27) 











On Ridiculing Sacred Things 


L. M. MeErriLn 


Apart entirely from the question of the truths behind the reverent emotions 
expressed by human beings, a very unsavory judgment may be made about the 
characters of those who take delight in ridiculing either the expressed emotions 
or the things they represent. Some such characters think it is humorous to 
make fun of what others hold sacred; some are inspired by an all but in- 
explicable antagonism for those who are reverent towards anything; and some 
ridicule sacred things by way of self-defense, because they are conscious of 
a strong leaning toward reverence themselves and perversely do not wish to 
submit to it. 

1. There is something uncouth and all but malignant about the person who 
thinks it a humorous thing to make sport of religious convictions, devout 
practices, holy objects of any kind. He often thinks he is the life of the party, 
with his imitations, parodies, caricatures of those who, for example, faithfully 
practice their religion. Even an un-religious person, watching their antics, feels 
uneasy and uncomfortable if he possesses any native refinement or charity 
whatsoever. 

2. There is something inexplicable about the persons who bitterly and angrily 
scoff at any form of religious practice or devotion. Ignorance, of course, has much 
to do with it, even among so-called educated people, and sometimes the igno- 
rance is crossed with caluminous misinformation about religious things. But the 
expression of such ignorance and misinformation in fretful or angry scorn is 
a sign that such persons are lacking the most elementary qualities of a decent 
character. They are tragic proofs of the fact that human beings cannot merely 
ignore God or the things of God or the people who honor God. They seem 
urged by some evil spirit to insult God, to ridicule the things of God, to hurt 
those who believe in God. On any count, they are pretty weak characters, even 
though they happen to hold a learned chair on a university staff. 

3. There is something pitiful about those who are obviously exercising a defense 
mechanism in their scorn of reverence and religion. Usually this becomes apparent 
in the following way. They will ask a simple serious question about some practice 
of religion, but before the answer has been completed, they will go off on 
a tangent of ridicule. The obvious explanation is that at the first awakening of 
a serious interest in themselves they raise a guard against giving in to it. 

Believers and non-believers alike, who possess worth-while characters, are never 
heard ridiculing that which is sacred to others. They possess a fundamental 
realization of the hurt and harm given by such ridicule. 
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MARRY YOUR OWN! 





This is an actual letter, sent by a happily married Catholic to his brother in 
the army, who had been keeping company with a non-Catholic girl. While its 
author remains anonymous, it can be reported that it succeeded in its important 


purpose. 





Dear Joe: 

From the stories that have drifted 
this way about your interest in Mary 
Smith, I have decided that you are giv- 
ing quite a lot of valuable time to some- 
thing that should be cautiously handled, 
to say the least. You will wonder, of 
course, how being so far from the scene, 
I can have such a definite opinion. It is 
this way, Joe, you are getting to the age 
where you should be planning for your 
future and a girl naturally will figure in 
any such plan. 

Naturally, the girl with whom you 
spend your leisure must figure in the 
thoughts you have about the life you'll 
lead when you come back. Since she is 
not a Catholic, it is important that you 
take this factor into consideration — 
serious consideration. This preamble 
that I’ve put down says what you have 
already given great and heavy thought 
to, I am sure; but possibly you have 
never put it in black and white. I hope 
that you won’t be offended if I pass on 
some thoughts that I have on a subject 
that as the brother of the one concerned, 
I could not escape having. 

I am only two years older than you, 
Joe, not very much when you say it. 
I’ve been around a little, though. I like 
to read and talk and listen. I believe 
that I have learned something by doing 
these things. When Tom married Ann, 
I was only twenty-one and I thought 
then that a mixed marriage was not 
ideal, but it was almost as good. Even 
though Ann became a Catholic before 
their marriage, it was a conversion of 
convenience. Since then I think she has 
been attracted to the Church. From my 


observation I’d say that she is a Cath- 
olic by conviction now. This was made 
possible by Tom’s steadfastness in in- 
sisting on a Catholic marriage and by 
his prayers and example afterwards. 
What contributed greatly to the change 
in Ann was the fact that her convictions 
in Protestantism were by no means well 
grounded. They were not based on 
reason or indoctrination, but on habit 
and environment. It was not hard for 
her to change. But your Mary is differ- 
ent. She has very strong ideas against 
our beliefs, I understand. 

Paul has so far failed to make a good 
Catholic out of Grace, because he is es- 
sentially not an exemplary character. 
His deceits and connivings have disil- 
lusioned Grace, who unreasonably 
argues that because Paul isn’t a perfect 
example of Catholic life, there is no 
such thing as perfection in Catholicism. 
It may be that when they re-establish 
their home after the war, those doubts 
may be passed away. But for the present 
I would have serious doubts as to the 
rearing of Paul Jr. if anything should 
happen to Paul. 


N THIS part of the country, where 

Catholics are such a minority, the 
percentage of mixed marriages runs as 
high as 50 per cent. The results are 
frightening. There are Connollys, 
O’Briens, O’Learys, Foleys — every 
Irish name you can think of —on the 
registers of the Protestant Churches and 
the Masons. A compromise on princi- 
ples before marriage has in many cases 
meant further compromises later and 
finally surrender of the heritage of 
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Faith. The evidence of reasoning, based 
en a clear analysis of both yours and 
Mary’s characters should indicate to 
you that you are treading on dangerous 
ground. At the risk of being “corny,” 
let me revise an old saying: “Fools rush 
in where angels fear to wed.” 

Look yourself over. You have had the 
benefit of a Jesuit training. You have 
read and studied religion — experienced 
it—lived it. You know the Catholic 
Church and understand her teachings 
and the basis for them. 

In your discussions with the young 
lady you must not have failed to go 
over your views, and you have heard 
hers. Is there any basis in reason for the 
convictions that she has that are so con- 
tradictory to all that you know and be- 
lieve? You may be in love and because 
of this, hope in your heart that a mir- 
acle will come about and her doubts 
will be dissolved. This is worth praying 
for, I believe. But you do not really 
believe that Divine Intervention should 
be invoked to bring about what you 
consider to be an essential to your hap- 
piness in this world. My fear is that 
you both may be deceived by the blind- 
ness that love may cause. What you 
may take for a miraculous conversion 
may be in truth only a temporary sub- 
mergence of the still active beliefs that 
she has. The Church has had lots of ex- 
periences wherein those who sought 
help became convinced in their minds 
that a miracle had taken place, where 
none actually had. Don’t let this happen 
to you. 

When I talk about love, I’m speaking 
from a well of experience in addition to 
observation. I’m still in love foolishly 
and sentimentally. Beneath this is a 
solid foundation of the kind of love that 
marriage — true Christian marriage — 
brings about. I know how the reason 
works when you think and hope and 
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pray for something that is then the 
most important thing in life. The im- 
pediments of our marriage were in the 
physical realm, though. Distance, 
money, background, opportunity — 
these things seemed insurmountable 
when I dreamed of marrying Maria. 
Your difficulties are nothing like these. 
Yours are conditions of the mind and 
soul and heart — intangibles that are 
more real, after all, than those things 
that stood in our way. Don’t overlook 
the fact that there were no factors that 
would in themselves wreck our marriage 
if disagreements developed between us. 
By this I mean that in fundamentals 
were were in accord. We accepted the 
sanctity of marriage — its indissolubil- 
ity, its dignity as a sacrament. In short, 
we both realized that our union — with- 
out ever saying it to each other — was 
to be modeled as the Ritual says, on 
the union between Christ and _ his 
Church. Each of us wanted a family — 
not one, not two children. Even now we 
don’t know how many we shall have. 
God willing, we shall have several more. 
Before God, really, it isn’t for. us to say 
that there shall be only two children as 
the fruit of our marriage. By this dis- 
cussion I mean to say, Joe, that the 
things on which a successful marriage is 
based are things that will have to be 
faced every day of your life. They are 
not academic problems that you can 
discuss around a table or in the Readers’ 
Digest. They have to be more than 
thought about and discussed, they have 
to be lived — lived every day and every 
night. 


ATHOLIC education isn’t simply a 
matter of sending your children to 
parochial school. It is the teaching of 
the Sign of the Cross when they are 
two, the learning of the Our Father and 
Hail Mary before they can pronounce 
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properly — much less understand — the 
words. Catholic education is the educa- 
tion we got when we watched mother 
trotting down Lumber Street from the 
Fifth Avenue house to hear two Masses 
on those days that she could work it. 
It’s the listening in on the discussions 
that Dad used to have with Father 
Welsh and with Joe Harley and Johnny 
Kirny about the articles he had read in 
the Catholic Standard and the Sunday 
Visitor. Do you remember those simple 
stories in the “Sacred Heart Mes- 
senger,” and when we were at a certain 
stage how we used to fight over the 
question of who would be first to read 
it when it came? They weren’t literary 
classics, but they told Catholic lessons 
that we learned without realizing it. 
They created in us, with the other 
things I have mentioned, a Catholic 
mind. A Catholic mind is the kind of 
a mind that can be at peace only in an 
environment modeled after what I’ve 
described. 


Compare this background with the 
atmosphere in which Mary was raised. 
Her family’s ideas and senses of values 
are poles removed from what you have 
always known. Do you think you could 
be brought around to their way of 
thinking? I don’t think so, nor do I 
believe that Mary — being convinced as 
she is of the rightness of her opinion — 
could be swung all the way to the ex- 
treme to which she’d have to come in 
order to be in agreement with you. 


I believe that the question of a Cath- 
olic marriage versus a mixed marriage, 
the question of birth control versus self 
control — which means normal family 
life, — the question of Catholic educa- 
tion of the family versus nihilistic edu- 
cation of the family, these questions, or 
rather the basis on which the answers 


to these questions rest, are of such a 
nature that the answers are made in 
the mind, soul and heart of the persons 
involved long before the actuality is 
realized by the parties involved. Your 
ideas on these things were formed while 
you were learning from the number 2 
Catechism. Mary’s were being formed 
at the same time. I couldn’t say that 
neither of you could change your mind 
now. I can only say that I doubt that 
either of you could long resist the 
urgings of a subconsciousness that is 
years older than either of you realize. 
You may argue that you have Truth, 
and that Truth must, in Divine Justice, 
triumph. That is true only where the 
will has expressed itself as being re- 
ceptive and the grace of God makes 
understanding possible. Don’t count on 
a conversion, Joe. 

Perhaps you and Mary have decided 
never more to give serious thought to 
the possibility of marriage. If you 
haven’t, it may be that you will come 
to this conclusion and agree between 
you that you should continue only as 
Platonic friends. After all, you and she 
will argue, don’t we each have friends 
with whom we fail in agreement on some 
subjects? It doesn’t mean that on those 
points that are harmonious, you can’t 
continue to discuss, to exchange view- 
points. Anyway, you say to yourself, 
I’ve been more or less out of circulation 
and I know so few girls with whom I 
am at ease, with whom I can dance and 
laugh — and furloughs are really too 
short to do any cultivating. Besides, she 
writes nice letters— and she doesn’t 
object to my taking her time. That’s all 
right as far as it goes, but I don’t think 
that it is the kind of a clean break that 
will be needed to end this. I suppose 
you understand by now that I think it 
should be ended — or am I too subtle? 
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© ALLOW your friendship with 

Mary to extend into the period that 
you'll be overseas, would be a mistake, 
I think. Mary may never allow another 
young man to approach her with mar- 
riage as his object, while there is any 
basis at all for a hope that you two can 
find a way. The time that she spends 
waiting, writing, entertaining you in 
your furloughs, will be in her favor. 
You and she will be older and less in- 
terested in other young people who 
might happily attract either of you at 
this stage. You will gradually come to 
realize that you have an obligation to 
Mary. You don’t know how long the 
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Go and Do Likewise Section 


Civilians who chafe at the government’s seeming wastage of paper in 
the effort to tell them all about the necessity of saving paper, will enjoy 
this story from Editor and Publisher. The City Editor of the San Diego 
Union posted a notice for his employees which read as follows: 

“Due to the size of the paper it is necessary to boil every local 
story down to its essentials, excepting those we decided are important 
enough to develop fully. Please bear this in mind as a must from now 
on. It will require more careful writing. We want the same complete 


army will require your services. If you 
allow her to tie herself to the hope — 
even a not admitted hope — of marriage 
to you, you will do her injustice, and 
you will ultimately find that you have 
done both of yourselves harm. In fair- 
ness to yourself and to her you should 
end this friendship, unless you are sure 
of a way to make the kind of a marriage 
without sacrificing anything that is im- 
portant to a Catholic marriage. 


What you need, more than advice 
from me, is prayer for wisdom and in- 
spiration from the Holy Ghost. I’m 
praying for you with all my heart. 








coverage of the city, but now it must be told in fewer words.” 
At the bottom of this message, a wag in the office appended these words: 
“For example, the above 64-word message can be reduced to: 
‘Because of the war, space is limited. Be concise.’ ” 





at the title. 





Headlines for Hearst 


A newly hired editorial writer for the Hearst papers once brought in 
an editorial to Arthur Brisbane, in charge of the department, which 
had as its title: “Hygienics and Dietetics in Ancient Times.” Brisbane read 
it hurriedly and found it interesting, but he held up his hands in horror 








ae “No one but a few college professors will ever read it with that title,’ * 
he said. “Your title has to sell a reading of the editorial. Let’s see—I’ve 
got it.” He took a pencil and wrote a new title. “There,” he said, “Now 
everybody will read it.” The writer of the editorial took up the sheet 


and found this as the new title: 


“PITY POOR MOSES—HE HAD NO BATHTUB.” 
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ba raffic Cop 


F. A. RYAn 


He directed traffic at First and Main. He was a burly six-footer, with a tough 
look. He was known as the strictest and most voluble policeman in the down- 
town section. When he blew his whistle for an infraction of the rules, a dozen 
cars would stop on a worn dime. When he pointed his long finger in a threaten- 
ing gesture at a car, it seemed to halt as if by. magic. 

Nobody knew what was going through his mind as he exercised his legal 
prerogative of putting violators of traffic laws in their place. That was because 
few people knew his wife, Susan, and nobody knew how Susan traffic-copped 
him. Here is a cross section of his subconsciousness, while he exercises his 
authority on the street corner. 

(“John, don’t you dare step on that kitchen floor. I just washed and scrubbed 
it till my back is breaking. I won’t have you tracking mud across it with your 
big feet! Stay where you belong, in the other room!”) “Hey, you there, get 
over the line into your own lane! What do you think we put them lines in 
the street for? Just for a pretty ornament? Get in your lane and stay there 
or I'll turn you in!” 

(“No, John, I won’t have you going out to that policeman’s party tonight. 
You know what happened the last time you went. Those men are no good 
for you. You stay right at home here tonight and we'll spend a quiet restful 
evening. I don’t care how important it is, you’ll stay home!”) “No, you don’t! 
You can’t make a left turn on this street! You ought to know better. Last time 
somebody tried that we had cars piled up six deep. Just keep right on going — 
keep right on going straight ahead. I don’t care where you want to go, you'll 
make no left turn on this corner!” 

(“Slow down, John. I said, Slow down! Don’t you see those children playing 
down the street there? I don’t care if you are going only 15 miles an hour, and 
if the children are a block away. I won’t have you hitting one of them and 
maiming it for life. You ought to be ashamed, and you a policeman!”) “Yes, 
I said, Stop! Just where do you think you are, on the Indianapolis speedway? 
Can’t you see all these people around here? Don’t you think they got any right 
to live? You go shootin’ through here like a cannon-ball and one of these days 
you'll have a manslaughter charge against you. I don’t care if you were going 
only 20 miles an hour. It’s too fast. I’d give you a ticket if I wasn’t so busy. 
Ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

(“John, dear, you'll have to wear your rubbers today. It looks like snow or 
rain, and I won’t have you standing out there in the slush and wet practically 
in your bare feet. Here they are—put them on. I won’t let you leave the 
house without them.”) “Listen, Buddy, you take this car of yours right home 
and put some chains on it, or else keep it in your garage. See those marks where 
you skidded in the snow? Might have been somebody standing right there and 
he’d be dead now. Put on your chains, and if you haven’t got any, stay home, 
d’ya hear!” 
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Father Tim Casey 








ON SPIRITUAL HYSTERIA 





A few general rules on how to judge whether a person has had a vision or 
become possessed by the devil —or whether it is one of the common forms of 


hysteria. 





Cc. D. McENNIRY 


6¢T AM looking for the doctor, Bill,” 

said Father Casey when William 
Barnstable reined up his horse in re- 
sponse to the priest’s salute. “He is not 
at home. And his sick are scattered over 
such a wide territory. Have you any 
idea where he is or when he will be 
back this way?” 

“He is over there in the store right 
now. Him and Lumkins and Ruth 
Saunders and prob’ly Madeline Hicks. 
Ruth generally stops there and they 
come up to the store together leadin’ 
the pony.” 

“How on earth do you know who is 
in the store, Bill? You just now rode 
up, and you have not been inside yet.” 

Before answering, Barnstable sprang 
to the ground and took his mount by 
the halter. It was an untrained colt of 
Brerton’s which he was just breaking 
in. He feared if he remained on its back 
it might wheel and strike the priest. 

“There’s the doc’s rig,” he explained, 
“and Lumkin’s roan mare, and Ruth’s 
pony.” 

“That is only circumstantial evidence, 
Bill,” the priest objected, to draw him 
out. “Somebody may have borrowed 
that mare for an urgent errand to the 
store. Seeing the animal tethered here, 
I might say I think Lumkins is inside.” 

“Not if you knew Lumkins, you 
wouldn’t. Lumkins might lend you his 
shirt, but blamed if he’d lend that roan 
mare to anybody in the world. — And 
now for some more circumstantial evi- 
dence, Father Casey: there’s Hiram 


Greenbriar comin’ over the brow of the 
hill.” 
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The priest looked down the long 
straight prairie road. In the distance he 
descried a black speck in the center of 
a cloud of alkaline dust. “You West- 
erners may have keen eyesight,” he de- 
clared, “but do not tell me that you can 
recognize a man a mile away.” 

“We'd recognize the wobble of 
Hiram’s bony ole bay if we saw it in the 
moon,” said William Barnstable. 


HE moment they entered the store 
Father Casey was met by a volley 
of questions about Isabella Colquitt. 

“Mrs. Colquitt says you were there 
this mornin’ — that you jest gave her a 
blessin’— didn’t read the exorcisms 
over her or anything.” 

“We read the solemn exorcisms of 
the Church only over those who are 
possessed by the devil,” he replied. 

“But she was foaming at the mouth, 
growling and snapping like a mad dog, 
— cursing and swearing too. That can- 
not be Isabella. She was always so sweet 
and gentle. It must be the devil,” urged 
Ruth. “And another proof is what he 
did to her last night. He carried away 
her rosary, prayerbook and pious pic- 
tures —I guess so she wouldn’t begin 
to pray and make it too hot for him.” 

“Ruth, my child, the devil causes us 
misery enough as it is without dragging 
him in where he has not yet intruded. 
Poor Isabella is sick. The sickness has 
been growing on her for a long time. 
She is sick —if she is not insane. That 
is what I wanted to ask the doctor 
about.” 

“Tt is a case of hysterics,” the doctor 
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replied, ‘“‘a bad case of hysterics that 
has me worried.” 

“Then, thank God, at least she is not 
insane.” : 

“No, not insane. Or at most, only 
momentarily so while the nervous ten- 
sion, which disturbed her mental facul- 
ties, lasts. It is curious how this hys- 
teria works. Any little thing will suggest 
an idea. The idea will go on developing 
into a complete picture which, to her 
overwrought mind, has all the reality of 
an actual fact. For instance, she might 
see her father light his pipe. That would 
suggest a fire—a fire in the house — 
herself trapped in the flames. And she 
would writhe and scream and give all 
the signs of one who was being burned 
to death, for she would really believe 
that she was. It was an idea developing 
like that which put her in her present 
wild condition. She pricked her finger 
with a pin. This suggested the idea of 
being snapped by a dog—by a mad 
dog. And now she is convinced that she 
is raging with hydrophobia.” 

“Well, then, who hid her rosary and 
prayerbook and —” 

“She did it herself, and then forgot all 
about it. They often do things like that.” 

“Do they get these hallucinations 
about other people besides themselves?” 

“Unfortunately they do — and spread 
them too—thus causing suspicions, 
misunderstandings, hatred, broken 
friendships, ruined homes. If people 
only had sense enough to realize that 
the hvsterical are expert liars, without 
even knowing they are lying, for an 
imaginary idea seems to them to be a 
fact. Why, I have had good, apparently 
sensible, girls come into my office and 
tell me the most weird stories about 
themselves, not one word of which was 
true. They will do the same with others, 
even with the priest. Therefore we 
should all be on our guard.” 


UTH flared up. “Doctor, why are 

you always saying girls, girls, 

girls? Surely they are not the only ones 
who get hysterics.” 

“No, but they are the most suscept- 
ible. The majority of cases are found 
among young women.” 

“Good gracious! I hope the Lord de- 
livers me from such a pest.” 

“Lead a sane, sanitary life. Keep 
busy, and say your prayers. Avoid 
brooding, morbid day-dreaming, trashy 
novels, above all shun any dabbling 
with the occult, superstition, spiritism. 
Then, Ruth, I shall have no fears for 
you,” the doctor assured her. 

“One of our professors at normal 
school,” volunteered the schoolteacher, 
“gave a lecture on hysterics. He said the 
same as you, doctor—that women, 
especially young women, are more sus- 
ceptible. He said that accounts for all 
the visions, ecstasies, revelations, and 
other extraordinary experiences of 
young nuns. They are simply cases of 
hysteria.” 

“Then one of your professors at 
normal school is an ass. And, Miss 
Hicks,” the doctor admonished, “you 
can set this down as a safe rule (you 
will often be listening to professors who 
think they know more than God 
Almighty), whenever a man pretends to 
settle ALL cases by one dogmatic de- 
claration out of his own head, that man 
is not giving a scientific lecture, he is 
just letting off hot air. The thoughts 
and words and actions of human beings 
are not so simple as all that. They do 
not fit so readily into any professor’s 
pet formula.” 

“Do you mean to say, Doctor, that 
some of the visions and ecstasies and 
revelations of nuns are nothing but 
hysteria?” Ruth was shocked. 

“Number one: some of them are 
nothing but hysteria. Number two: 
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some of them are doubtful, and there- 
fore no prudent man, without long, pain- 
staking investigation, will venture to 
declare that they are, or that they are 
not, hysteria. Number three: some of 
them are surely not hysteria. And since 
they can be explained on no natural 
grounds, they must be admitted to be 
supernatural. — So you see these extra- 
ordinary manifestations cannot all be 
lumped under one simple heading. That 
is not science. And that is where your 
learned professor showed his ignorance.” 

“But if some of these manifestations 
are genuine and some of them are 
merely the result of hysteria — that is 
an awful difference, isn’t it, Father 
Casey?” 

“Tt is indeed. The immeasurable dif- 
ference between truth and error.” 

“How can we tell which is which?” 

“By the evidence.” 

“But I have no time to examine the 
evidence. And even if I had, I should 
probably be more confused after I fin- 
ished than before I began.” 

“Then let it alone. And since you do 
not know, do not go around airing your 
opinion as if you did—like that 
learned normal professor.” 

“But does not the Church tell us 
which of these extraordinary manifesta- 
tions are genuine and which are false?” 

“Ordinarily the Church pays no at- 
tention to them. There is no need of her 
doing so, for the common good does not 
require it. She has the certain revela- 
tions which God gave her nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and they contain all 
that we need to believe and practice. 
The individuals who experience, or 
think they experience, these manifesta- 
tions, can seek guidance for themselves 
from their confessors. Occasionally 
however, an account of the very un- 
usual nature of the manifestations of 
the publicity given them or the contro- 
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versies aroused by them or the danger 
of false doctrines being propagated by 
them, the Church does make an official 
investigation.” 

“And T’ll say it is an investigation,” 
interposed the doctor. “Remember, 
Father Casey, you showed me the pro- 
cess of some of these investigations. Our 
very courts of justice do not go into a 
case so thoroughly as that.” 

“After an investigation,” continued 
the priest, “and, as the doctor says, a 
most minute and painstaking investiga- 
tion, the Church decides there is no con- 
vincing evidence that these visions or 
revelations are of supernatural origin — 
or that there 7s convincing evidence that 
they are of supernatural origin.” 


é¢ ARE there any cases where the 
Church really did declare in 
favor of these manifestations?” 

“There are: for example the appari- 
tion of our Immaculate Lady to St. 
Bernadette at Lourdes — the revelations 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus to St. Mar- 
garet Mary —the stigmata or wounds 
in the hands, feet and side of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi.” 

“Father Casey, is it a sin not to be- 
lieve these revelations after the church 
has investigated and declared there are 
convincing proofs of their authen- 
ticity?” 

“Ts it a sin not to believe you will get 
wet if you stand out in the rain?” 

“Tt is not a sin; but it is stupid.” 

“Same here. The only revelations we 
are obliged to believe under pain of sin 
are the public revelations made by God 
nineteen hundred years ago and pre- 
served incorrupt by the Church through- 
out all time. All other revelations made 
since then are simply private revela- 
tions. They can never add to, nor sub- 
tract from, the body of revealed truth 
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which God commands every man to 
believe.” 

‘That professor I was telling you 
about,” recounted Miss Hicks, “says 
supernatural revelations are impossible 
because the human mind is natural and 
is therefore incapable of receiving what 
is supernatural.” 

“That,” the priest conceded, “might 
be a solid argument — if there were no 
God. But since there is a God, and since 
He is the all-powerful Master of all 
things, both natural and supernatural, 
He can do what He pleases. And we 
know from the facts that He sometimes 
pleases to make natural creatures oper- 
ate in a way that is above their nature, 
supernatural.” 

“A person has to be terribly holy to 
have a vision, don’t they?” 

“Not necessarily. Visions and holiness 
are not inseparable. Some saints have 


reached a very high degree of holiness 
and have never had a vision. On the 
other hand, God sometimes vouchsafes 
a vision to very ordinary Christians. All 
depends on the purpose He has in view.” 

“Oh, Father Casey, if I get a vision, 
what shall I do?” cried Ruth. 


“Go to work and scrub the floor, and 
forget about it. Isn’t that what you 
would advise, Doctor?” 

“Yes — or the treatment I prescribed 
just now for Isabella Colquitt.” 

“What — what did you prescribe for 
her?” Ruth and Madeline asked in one 
breath. 

“Cold applications, injections, com- 
plete rest in bed with nobody to see her 
but her mother until she gets back to 
normal.” 


“Guess I’d prefer scrubbing,” said 
Ruth Saunders. 








Voting by Proxy 


One way of deciding how to vote in a legislative assembly was illus- 
trated by the famous author, Victor Hugo, according to the London Tablet. 
The writer so much preferred talking himself to listening to what others 
had to say that he rarely paid any attention to what was being said in 
the speeches being made in the Chamber of Deputies, where he held a seat. 
One day, after a heated controversy during which Hugo seemed to be 
far away, a friend saw him get up and vote as if he knew all about 
z the issue. 

“Did you hear what the last speaker said?” asked the friend. 

“No,” answered Hugo, “but it was easy to make up my mind how 
to vote. I am guided by that little gentleman in spectactes facing you. 
As we are invariably of different opinions, I remain seated if he gets 
up and get up if he stays seated. He listens for both of us.” 

There are many people who vote in much the same way. They are 
against something, because somebody is for it, or for something because 
somebody they dislike is against it. 











Stories of Children 


A little girl came home late one afternoon with her mother, after 
a leisurely walk through a cemetery, and said: 

“Mummy, I read all the words on all the tombstones, and what I want * 
to know is, where do they bury all the sinners?” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. MILLer 


Problem: I am one of those unfortunate wives who no longer love their 
husbands. I cannot explain why this is. I loved my husband when I married 
him and I don’t know what has happened to me. I just don’t feel any love for 
him any more, and I find myself constantly comparing him with other men 
whom I know or meet, to his disadvantage. Can anything ever be done to 
reawaken love? 

Solution: There is a notion concerning love lodged in your mind which needs 
to be utterly routed before anything can be said about the possibility of 
reawakening love. It is apparently your idea that love essentially consists in 
feelings, that without strong feelings love is dead. This idea is promoted by 
the movies, by the “love story” magazines, and by the private lives of countless 
Americans who take on and put off husbands and wives according as their feel- 
ings blow hot or cold. The blunt and naked truth is that such an idea of love 
puts human beings in the category of dumb animals. 

However, once the notion gets hold of a person, it is a difficult one to dis- 
lodge. Disloding it requires a firm conviction of three truths. The first is that 
love is an activity of the human will, which always remains free. It is true that 
the will may be stimulated to love freely by feelings and emotions, as when you 
yourself were no doubt attracted by feeling to your husband when he was 
only your boy-friend. But the essence of the love you offered him when you 
married him resided in your free will. The second truth is that all human love 
undergoes changes and varieties in feelings. People who understand the nature 
of love as residing in the will, pay no attention to their feelings; sometimes they 
even deny that there is ever any change in their feelings, because control of 
their feelings is so strong that they do not see the slightest argument against 
love in any change of their feelings. Especially among married people is it true 
that feelings of love undergo changes; in not one case in a hundred are there 
the same strong feelings of love 10 years after marriage as there were on the 
day of marriage and for some time afterwards. The third truth is that love is 
real and genuine, despite feelings, if it be (1) faithful and loyal, (2) self- 
sacrificing and co-operative, (3) manifested sometimes by word and more often 
by deed. It is obvious that all these conditions can be fulfilled without a great 
deal of intense feeling. 

You can answer your own question if you grasp these truths. Your love of 
your husband is dead only if you have killed it by a free act of your will. 5 
Your love can be revived even if you killed it or permitted it to die, by doing 
the things suggested above. 

















Shought for the Shut-in 


L. F. HyLanp 


HEROES FOR SHUT-INS (4) 


The greatest model and inspiration for shut-ins of all time is the one to whom 
the month of May is dedicated —the Immaculate Mother of God. She is rightly 
called the Mother of Sorrows, because there is scarcely a cause for sorrow 
known to mankind that was not in some form endured by her. And it was 
endured, on the one hand, courageously and cheerfully, and on the cther with 
no consciousness of personal guilt deserving punishment, but with the sole 
realization that it could be and would be fruitful for others. 

Consider how almost all the basic human instincts were thwarted, according 
to the Divine Will, in the life of Mary. As any normal mother, indeed, even 
more than the ordinary mother, she wanted a warm and comfortable place in 
which her Child might be born; she wanted a soft bed in which to lay Him, 
and fond attendants to wait on Him, and pretty garments with which to clothe 
Him. Yet she had only a rude stable for His first home, and a manger of straw 
for His bedding, and swaddling clothes for His garments, and shepherds and 
animals for His first companions. 

As any normal mother, Mary wanted security and safety for her wonderful 
Child. Yet scarcely had He been born when she was forced to rise in the 
middle of the night and take Him from His crib, and clutch Him to her 
breast as she hurried through the dark into a strange land — because the soldiers 
of Herod were seeking Him that they might put Him to death. 

She wanted all the nice things that all the mothers of all the ages have wanted 
for their children, but she had to beg for necessities in Egypt, and even when 
she came back to her own land, had to live according to the standards of 
the very poor. 

She wanted honor for her Son as He grew to manhood; she wanted to see 
Him take His place among men as the noble and divine leader He really was. 
Yet she knew that He was hunted and persecuted during His public ministry; 
and the day came when she had to behold Him with His body torn by scourges, 
His head crowned with thorns, His face covered with His own sweat and blood 
mingled with the vile spittle of His enemies, His hands and feet nailed to 
a cross, His reputation and honor utterly destroyed, His life forfeited on 
the altar of sin. 

All this Mary bore calmly, uncomplainingly, though no keener sorrow has 
ever been known. The important point for the shut-in is the fact that she 
suffered it all sinlessly, while there is scarcely a shut-in in the world who has 
not some consciousness of sin. Therefore her example fixes the mind on the 
fruitfulness of sorrow and pain for others, when it comes from the Will of 


God, and is accepted as a means of restoring happiness to souls who have 
lost it by sin. 
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MORALE AT THE MOVIES 





Seeking rest, relaxation, entertainment in a movie palace, our scribe found 


the material for this anguished article. 





J. G. Duyn 


66 HE show is just starting,” said 

a tiny voice. It was an usherette 
in orange blouse and billowy black 
slacks. “Take me about to the middle, 
please,” I asked, tuning my words to a 
low suavity. It was my day off, and I 
had been told there was nothing like 
a movie for boosting one’s morale. A 
person’s nerves get ravelled in this 
work-a-day world. I surrendered my 
coat and hat to a fearful apparition with 
hairless eyebrows, and took a few cau- 
tious steps further into the lobby — 
or foyer, if your salary is over ten thou- 
sand a year. 

This foyer was weird beyond a witch- 
doctor’s nightmare. A white-blue at- 
mosphere pervaded all. A carpet thick 
as a mattress yielded to the touch 
of my feet. My nose detected stray 
whiffs of eau d’ something or other, 
brands of gum, and suggestions of 
cigarette smoke—or was it incense? 
I could not tell, but there were sinuous 
tentacles wreathing about me in the 
white-blue air. 

I turned in time to see the noiseless 
folds of a drape rippling behind the 
usherette, and putting myself on my 
guard I made to follow. I floundered in 
the darkness a moment, then saw the 
saving beam of her flashlight. Suddenly 
a scream issued from the film. I fal- 
tered, clutching my lapels. 

I give up. No matter how cunningly 
you may scheme to get in at the 
beginning of the show, you are always 
bursting in on some emotional crisis. 
Thoroughly bewildered, I looked at the 
screen to see a woman wagging com- 
mands with a 20-20. A wretch of a 
man was lying in one corner, a half 


sneer contorting his mouth, a trickle 
of red feeling its way down from his 
forehead. This isn’t too personal any- 
way, I thought, relieved. I detested the 
family quarrel and weeping sequences 
into which one ordinarily intrudes. 

The usherette was already waiting, 
rigidly focusing her light on an un- 
occupied seat. It was nowhere near the 
region I had specified, but I cooled my 
rising impatience with the thought that 
at least I wouldn’t have to look at the 
screen cross-eyed, or blink at if from 
a remote crow’s nest in the gallery. 


TILL, I say with dismay, there were 

certain disadvantages in getting to 
this seat, to wit, a formidable row of 
maidens who occupied the four between 
me and it. They would have made a 
Flash Gordon quake. I knew, at any 
rate, that I would not make friends of, 
or influence these people. Meanwhile 
someone in the drama was yelling, and 
the considerable ado following the shot 
of a gun claimed the strained attention 
of the four damsels. 

“Excuse me please, but . . .” I be- 
gan. The four seemed not to hear or 
understand, and now some of my neigh- 
bors began to cough very unsubtly. 
“Excuse me, please,” I syllabified firmly. 
With grim expressions, not to say hate- 
ful, the four began a slow round-up of a 
multiplicity of gim-cracks and other 
feminine fingle-fangle. I could see this 
was merely the prelude. The actual 
rising to let me pass was purposely 
held off. Although I was considerably 
shaken by this strategy, and altogether 
an object of ridicule to the audience, I 
knew I must go through with it. It 
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would be hazarding one’s life to try 
for another seat now. 

After the last coat and sack of lemon 
drops was put away, and one announced 
that she now had all her “things,” 
there was a stir as if they might finally 
rise. 

The four rose, lifting the heavy yield 
of the afternoon’s shopping hour at 
Woolworth’s, and the “things” sacred 
to women. 

This was a zero moment, a crisis in 
my life— and then I saw the narrow 
defile opened before me. The four 
guerrillas looked questioningly. I hesi- 
tated. “This will change his mind,” 
they were thinking. Theirs was an un- 
limited sagacity. I withdrew a pace, 
and the fear of hearing the fatal 
“Down in front, please,” haunted me 
suddenly. But I decided to brave the 
worst. Drawing myself in, and reducing 
my oxygen quota to the minimum, I 
stepped into the fray, holding my pack- 
age over my head. I was in. 


Y ADVENTURES were over, 
M exciting as they were; but be- 
fore I could detach myself from the 
business and worry of chafing office 
life, my mind, speculative at times, 
was now forcibly engaged in solving 
the mystery of the dental molds em- 
bossed on the seat I had just pushed 
down. Gum! I theorized. This hasty 
conclusion was unscientific surely, but 
I knew there had been no great famine 
in the last ten years or so. 

As I pondered these interesting strata, 
and how years hence they would be de- 
ciding factors in marking the cultural 
cycles of our era, I recalled the piece 
I was at the moment masticating. It 
was stale, tasteless. Now there is no 
plight like to his who wishes to dis- 


patch his gum while he is in a place - 


of public worship such as a theater; 


and I was such a one who wished to 
do such a thing. Desperately, I re- 
viewed the ten commandments of Emily 
Post. There was no salvation there. I 
must put my gum under the seat. The 
arm of Postian law would not touch me 
this once. 

I looked out of the corners of my 
eye; to the right; to the left. The coast 
was clear. With a swoop I brought my 
hand up, extracted the gum, and got 
half way to the seat when, alas! she 
turned — the lady on my left. 

I pretended infinite composure. But 
I thought madly. To take out my best 
Irish linen handkerchief was my only 
refuge. I did; and I did it as if I had 
intended it all the time. 

The woman looked on. 

I leaned forward as if intensely en- 
grossed in the drama before me, but I 
knew she saw the long gluey webs that 
I felt snaring my fingers. Surely the 
wrath of God was upon me. 

I wrested with the handerchief in 
vain. Not even Irish linen is of any 
avail at a time like this. Still the gum 
stuck to my fingers; and still the woman 
looked on. 

Suddenly impassioned with impa- 
tience, I turned aside to refract her 
impolite stare. Her head was tilted 
aside in a peaceful sleep, the good 
woman. 


XHAUSTED from this conflict, I 
raised my eyes to see that I had 
missed the first feature, and gratefully, 
I settled myself for a few moments of 
sublime content, as the second began. 
A crashing chord from an unseen 
orchestra suddenly jerked me upright 
like a puppet, and my hands were 
trembling like harp strings. The title was 
flashed in terrifying letters. A flurry of 
trumpet blasts followed up. Names, 
names — names of everybody in Holly- 
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wood who had lifted a pin to produce 
this, appeared magically for a second. 
Before I could read the first list, it was 
obliterated and a second list appeared. 
Some maniac was at the controls. And 
I was trying desperately to be calm. 

Before I realized it, the story had 
already brewed hair-raising complica- 
tions. It seems as though one Lilian 
Lippe was the star. Of what magnitude 
I cannot tell, for she was little more 
than a glorified Medusa, and the im- 
ported mustachioed Romeo who rolled 
his r’s at her could be hung up with 
an inferior genre of ham. 


Soon I felt an impending crisis, and 
I wondered vaguely if the soldiers near 
me felt any boost in their morale. As 
for my own health, the ominous back- 
ground music did little to lighten my 
growing terror, and the extreme con- 
trast of light and shadow was working 
havoc with my eyes. Fortunately, the 
four Woolworth patrons now drew my 
attention again. 


They were in the process of breaking 
camp. Precursory measures were taken 
by way of an open forum. Hissing whis- 
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perings told of the day’s finale. The 
stratagems and intrigues of petty ro- 
mance were laid out, while each was 
making faces in her compact. Added to 
this, every few minutes a man behind 
us was exclaiming “Well, what the! 
Well, what the!” and it may be chari- 
tably opined that he was being enter- 
tained, but there is room for doubt. 
Presently, the four maids, ready to de- 
camp, tiptoed up the aisle in a delicate 
gallop, and I sighed the sigh of age and 
experience. 

I was trying to pick up the lost 
threads of the plot, when suddenly I 
saw everyone rising to go. “The End,” 
the film said. A wave of gratitude swept 
over me. I had sat out my term! I had 
served my sentence! Now to get home 
for a cup of coffee, and a handful of 
aspirins! If I get a good night’s rest, 
I thought, I may live through next 
week. 

With these consolations, I shuffled 
through the crowd toward the exit. As 
I reached the bracing fresh air, the 
shrieking of brakes and the wails of 
newsboys once more fell quietly on my 
ear. 








Overshadowed 


Andrea Verrochio, the artist, was the teacher of Leonardo 
da Vinci. One day da Vinci had been entrusted with the exe- 
cution of one angel off in the corner of one of his master’s 
large paintings. When the picture was finished, Verrochio was 
enraged to see that the one corner overshadowed all the rest of 
the piece. He was so angry that he refused to commend 
Leonardo to a wealthy patron. 


The Heroic Act 











The Heroic Act was instituted by Father Caspar Oliden, 
a Theatine priest, and it has been enriched with many indul- 
gences. It consists of the voluntary offering of all the works 
of satisfaction done by the offerer in this life, as well as of 
all suffrages which shall be offered for him after his death, 
to God through the Blessed Virgin for the suffering souls in 
Purgatory. Any Catholic may make the Heroic Act. 
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The bystander stands reverently aside this month, giving place to a bit of 
correspondence. Chaplain Emmet P. Crane, C.Ss.R., Lieutenant-Colonel serving 
with the Third Army in Germany, recently wrote to us enclosing a letter he 
had received from the wife of a soldier who had been killed at the front, 


in response to his own letter of condolence. Chaplain -Crane’s letter to us 
is as follows: 


by The Bystander 








© 


“The Michael referred to in the enclosed letter was only 24 years old when 
he was killed in France. His promotion order to captain and company commander 
was in the mail when he was hit. On this earth he never knew that he was 
a captain. In fact, Margaret, his wife, who wrote the letter I am sending you, 
was very much surprised when the War Department K. I. A. notice informed 
her that Mike was a captain. The lad was one of the finest Catholic young men 
I have ever known, in or out of the army. Margaret, his wife, became a convert, 
I am sure, through the influence of Mike’s good example. I had the privilege of 
being the instrument that instructed and baptized her. I can still see Mike 
kneeling in the mud of France at Mass and Holy Communion. I was only 
about 75 yards away from him when he was hit by a German 88. He still 
had his usual smile on his face when I buried him. ... Your open letter to 
Gold Star Mothers in the September Licvor1aAN has prompted me to send this 
on to you with a vague feeling that it might be helpful to you. Of course, all 
chaplains receive many such letters. Our lives are very much of a pattern over 
here. However, I think this one is somewhat of a stand-out, because Margaret 
is a convert of just a little over a year and the letter tells in unmistakable terms 
not what the Church can and should do for one’s life in times of intense crisis, 
but what the Church and its teaching is actually doing. This experience and 
realization is factual....The mistake would be, of course, to think that 
Margaret and Mike are isolated cases. There are legions of Mikes and Margarets 
in the world today. I know the Mikes and they tell me about their Margarets. 
It might be well to let them know that through their hours of lonely longing 
they do not wait and fight alone. Here is one who has put the experience of 
countless thousands into words... . ” 
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Here is the letter written by “Margaret” after hearing about the death of 
“Mike” from Chaplain Crane: “Your beautiful letter came today, Father, and 
as I write this I’m waiting Michael’s father and sister to come over and read it. 
We have all anxiously waited for the letter we knew you would write to us, 
and I shall remember you always for being so especially kind to us and to me. 
In the light of the many cares that press you during each weary day, it is 
indeed a blessing that our need should merit such attention. .. . I started this 
last evening, but Michael’s folks came in so I didn’t get to finish it. They were 
all completely taken away with your letter. It is so good to know that Michael’s 
body was well taken care of. I felt sure all along that if you were anywhere near 
him when it happened you would look after him. Just knowing you saw Michael 
in death helps some, and I’m happy that he didn’t suffer. Really, Father, I do 
believe all this has happened, but my heart is numb when I say to myself that 
Michael is dead. I just can’t actually believe it or realize this has come to us. 
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Michael had so much to live for—we planned so many things; and it has 
never once occurred to me that he wouldn’t come home again. I’m not really 
bitter at all; I don’t hate the Germans, because they surely need God's help 
and all our prayers. They’re a pitiful lot. It just seems so far beyond us to 
understand why all you boys should suffer so. How humanity could drag itself 
down to such a low level is beyond me. The devil must be happy as he watches 
his evils destroy and kill, but thank God he’s losing. . . . 


© 


“I’ve read your letter a dozen times, Father, and each time I read it I find 
something new. You mentioned Michael’s sister and I’m so glad you did. She 
looks so much like him and they were so fond of each other. I pray with all 
my heart that you will come back safely. You knew Michael as well as I did, 
because I had such a little while with him. As I said in my last letter to you, 
there are so many of his thoughts, actions and reactions for this past year that 
I want to know about ... and about the accident he had on September 12 
in the jeep. I’ve never loved or wanted anything like I do Michael and in the 
past year since he went away I’ve loved and wanted him more than ever. 


All this has been bound up with the wonderful things you taught me about. 


the Church. If I didn’t have the Church now I don’t know what I’d do... 
Let me thank you again for being near Michael and taking good care of him 
in his last hour of need. From the bottom of my weary heart I appreciate every- 
thing your kindness has brought us both and I pray that God and His Blessed 
Mother will ever stay close to you and take good care of you... .I too feel 
sure Michael must be in heaven, God bless him. Sometimes I feel him so near me, 
and he keeps me content and comfortable. ... Let us hear from you again; 
your letters help so much. All Michael’s family and my own send you their 
fondest regards and best wishes for a gocd Christmas and a much better 
new year.” ; 


© 


Chaplain Crane is right in suggesting that a real letter like the above is 
a more powerful incentive to faith and comfort in those who are suffering the 
heartaches that war always brings than all the theorizing and preaching that 
we ourselves have done and might do about Gold Star Mothers and others who 
are bereaved. That one sentence, “I am not bitter; nor do I hate the Germans,” 
possesses more proof of the miraculous vitality of the true faith than many 
sermons, coming as it does from a heart that knows so much of grief. We can 
only add that it is our prayer and our wish that all who have known the 
sharp sting of sudden bereavement through this terrible war will have the faith 
to say: “I almost feel him near me, so truly do I know that he is not really dead.” 
The letter also gives us an opportunity to pay tribute to the work being done by 
Catholic chaplains, not only for the boys at the front, but for their families back 
home as well. Dozens of times we have witnessed the great consolation and solid 
comfort that have come to bereaved families through the letters written by 
chaplains concerning soldiers or sailors who have met death in one of the battle 
areas. The chaplains are not only morale-factors where the actual fighting is 
going on; they are upholding the home front as well. 
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LOOKING BACK 


\ pen following are said to be the last words of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 


ton, the Catholic signer of the Declaration of Independence: 


“T have lived until my ninety-sixth birthday; I have enjoyed con- 
tinued health; I have been blessed with wealth, prosperity and most of 
the good things this world can bestow — public approbation and ap- 
plause; but what I now look back upon with the greatest satisfaction 
to myself is that I have practiced the duties of my religion.” 


INVITATION P 


p FOSTER’S life of Charles Dickens there is recorded an event of 


the latter’s life that seems to indicate that he had a strong leaning 
toward the Catholic Church. That is the least interpretation of the 
dream about which he told Foster in a letter. 


One night, after tossing about feverishly in bed for several hours, he 


related that he finally fell asleep and was visited by the following 
dream: 


“In an indistinct place, which was quite sublime in its indistinctness, 
I was visited by a spirit. I could not make out the face, nor do I recol- 
lect that I desired to do so. It wore a blue drapery, as the Madonna 
might be in a picture by Raphael, and bore no resemblance to anyone 
I have ever known, except in stature. 


“T think (but I am not sure) that I recognized the voice. . . . I was 
not at all afraid, but in a great delight, so that I wept very much, and 
stretched out my arms to call it ‘dear.’ ”’ Then he told how he asked his 
visitant that a certain relative might be relieved of difficulties and re- 
ceived an affirmative answer. “ ‘But answer me one more question,’ I 
said in an agony of entreaty lest it should leave me. ‘What is the true 
religion?’ As it paused a moment without replying, I said ‘Good God,’ 
in an agony of haste lest it should go away. ‘You think as I do that the 
form of religion does not greatly matter if we try to be good? Or,’ I 
said, observing that it still hesitated, and was moved with great com- 
passion for me, ‘perhaps the Roman Catholic religion is best. Perhaps 
it makes us think of God oftener and believe in Him more steadily?’ 
‘For you,’ said the spirit, full of such heavenly tenderness for me that 
I felt my heart would break, ‘for you it is the best.’ Then I awoke with 
tears running down my face .. .” 


Charles Dickens never made the grade into the Catholic Church, but 
many of his descendants have done so. 
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IN SPITE OF GREED 

HERE once lived a miser who was notorious both for his riches and his 
niggardliness. It was even said that he would prefer to work for an hour 
rather than spend a penny for something he needed. One day, however, 
he performed the heroic act of giving something in charity. It happened 
in this way. 

He had just come from collecting some money due to him and had a 
purse filled with it on his person, when he was accosted by the widow 
of an old friend who asked him for assistance in behalf of herself and 
family. The miser writhed interiorly; he turned this way and that, 
seeking escape. Then suddenly he took out his purse, held it before the 
woman’s astonished gaze, and said: 

“Madam, there’s money in this purse. I will turn my head away, 
and you may take what you need. I would not have the courage to take 
it out and hand it to you. But hurry, hurry!” 

For a miser, that was probably little less than the equivalent of lay- 
ing down his life. 

PRAYER IN BATTLE 


T A DINNER party many years ago a noble Englishman thought to 
create a laugh by quoting what he called the shortest prayer he ever 
heard of, one used by a soldier before the battle of Blenheim. The 
soldier said: 

“O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” 

The story brought forth a laugh, but it was immediately followed 
by another, spoken with proper reverence by another member of the 
company, who addressed himself to the nobleman: 

“Your prayer, Sir,” he said, “is indeed very short, but I remember 
another as short, but much better, offered up likewise by a poor 
soldier in the same circumstances: ‘O God, if in the day of battle T 
forget Thee, do not Thou forget me!’ ” 


POINT OF VIEW 
POET was gazing one day at a beautiful rose tree. 

“What a pity,” he said, “that these roses have to have thorns!” 

A man who was passing by and overheard him, answered: 

“Let us rather thank the good God for allowing these thorns to 
have roses.” 


RESPECT FOR PRIESTS 
HE great Daniel O’Connell, Irish patriot and emancipator, once 
wrote these words to a friend: 

“There is no one who has less inclination to calumniate or offend 
one of God’s servants, the priest, than I. I have often told you about 
my feeling of reverence at the very sight of a priest. I have never yet 
met anyone who, ignoring the reverence due to a servant of God, was 
not sooner or later punished in his own person or in his family. The 
curse of heaven falls upon the calumniator of the clergy even in 
this life.” 
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Appointment With Death 


On April 12, 1945, President Roosevelt had an appointment. This time he 
did not know of it beforehand. It was not written down on any of the note- 
books or pads that his secretaries and assistants used to remind them to 
remind the President of what was to happen next. It was written only on the 
invisible but unchangeable books of God. President Roosevelt kept that 
appointment — with death! 

Whatever is said about Mr. Roosevelt, and much has already been said 
and will be said, will not matter a great deal to him. Politicians and states- 
men will vie with another in crowding into a few lines, quotable by the press, 
eulogies expressive of the voice of history. His enemies will push back into 
the subconscious their real thoughts and hand out delicately phrased senti- 
ments of generalizing praise. All this will not touch Mr. Roosevelt any more. 

His death, perhaps more than any other, fixes the attention of every 
thoughtful person on one essential truth: it is the truth that God controls 
human destiny; that He has His own plans and decrees for human indi- 
viduals; that there is nothing so important in the relations between a man 
and his fellowmen that it need ever interfere with the primary relationship 
between a man and God. 

Friends and enemies of the President alike will agree that he was on the 
threshold of events, in which he would be a dominant figure, that might have 
shaped the whole history of mankind. He had just led his nation through a 
war in which total victory was within grasp. He had laid plans which to his 
mind were the foundation stones of an edifice of lasting peace. The eyes of 
the world were upon him. But God decreed that it was time for his personal 
accounting — and the accounting was made. Not this time to Congress; not 
to a Senate investigating Committee; not to the nation at large through a 
carefully prepared address. This time to One who already had the entire 
record before Him — with not a thought, word, deed or desire unwritten on 
the page. 

What Americans have been fighting two wars for is symbolized in the death 
of President Roosevelt. It is the honor and dignity of every human being, 
which arises from the fact that he will one day have to make an accounting 
of his life to God. Statesmen and day-laborer, international figure and ob- 
scure peasant — they are all the same when death takes hold of them! The 
philosophy of democracy is that which remembers this truth, and helps each 
man live so that a good account may be rendered to God. 


The Unhonored Mother 


It is good that the world, at least that part of the world called the United 
States of America, has established the tradition of honoring its mothers on a 
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given day. Thereby has been lessened to some extent the proneness of human 
beings to take good things for granted. Mothers are high, if not at the top 
of the list, of the good things created for man’s delight by God! 

But Mothers’ Day serves a second purpose. It points up, with rather sad- 
dening sharpness, those mothers who do not deserve a special day set aside 
to honor them. There would be no sense in refusing to face the fact that 
there are such mothers; and there would be less sense in facing it without 
wanting to make it a less prominent fact than it is. 

A very simple identification of what makes mothers unworthy mothers can 
be given. Mothers without religion are usually the mothers without honor 
among their children! That means mothers who possess no strong personal 
sense of their relationship and responsibility to God. It means mothers who 
have shared in God’s creative power without becoming conscious of complete 
dependence on God, both in what they want for themselves and what they 
want for their children. It means, therefore, mothers without virtue, because 
there are no true virtues whose motives do not spring from the recognition 
of God’s will. 

Mothers without religion are the selfish mothers, worshiping, pampering, 
exploiting their children for the selfish joy and comfort they hope to gain from 
them. Mothers without religion are the irresponsible mothers, neglecting their 
children, cheating their children, sometimes abandoning their children, be- 
cause they are looking only for thrills and joys, often in the ways of sin, for 
themselves. Mothers without religion are the nagging and complaining 
mothers, who look only on the burdens that children lay on their shoulders, 
being ignorant entirely of what a glorious and rewarding thing it is to turn a 
child’s love to God and to be loved by the child as a part of the goodness of 
God. 

If there were only a dozen selfish, irresponsible and nagging mothers in 
the world, there would be far too many. Alas, there are many more, and 
more are becoming such each day. To any mother who wonders why she is 
not loved or honored in a special manner on Mothers’ Day we offer the truth: 


You cannot love rightly as a mother, unless you first love God with all your 
heart and soul. 


The Common Man’s Internationalism 


There is a sense of futility or helplessness that is invariably evident in the 
common man’s comment on the vast international problems and plans that 
are being so widely discussed today. Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, Hot 
Springs, San Francisco —all these are names representing plans of world 
wide import, but few average citizens feel that there is anything they can do 
about them one way or another. Moreover the unknown factors, that not 
anybody can do much about, are brought up in every discussion. “What is in 
Stalin’s mind?” “What will Churchill do if the British Empire is asked to 
make concessions in a plan?” “And now that Roosevelt is dead, what will 
be the character of American leadership?” 

Because we hate futility, and do believe that it is not the Creator’s plan 
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that the average citizen stand by doing nothing for a sick world, leaving 
everything in the hands of more or less wise, proved or unproved leaders, we 
submit this powerful, long-range yet here and now urgent and practical form 
of international action to any reader who, like ourselves, smarts under the 
sense of futility with which he enters on any discussion of world affairs. It 
will require a believing Christian to recognize its power, and a courageously 
practicing one to take part in it. It is the plan of promoting the missions, at 
home and abroad, through which nations and peoples, in large groups or 
small, can be brought to live by the principles of Jesus Christ. 

Oversimplification, you say? Not so, we answer, because there is no other 
real answer to warring tendencies among men. All the other solutions depend 
on it. International police forces, paper agreements, voting on wars — not 
one of them means a blessed thing, over the long course, if not backed up by 
Christian principles. 

Agreed, that it’s a colossal aim and a task that may require centuries — 
this task of Christianizing the world. But it is something that everybody can 
begin on right now. All a good Christian needs is a sense of shame that so 
little has been done in the past by the richest nation in the world; a sense of 
thankfulness to the pitifully few missionaries who have given up everything 
they loved to go forth and build up new Christian communities; a sense of 
responsibility to those missionaries and to the potential missionaries that are 
imbibing a thoroughly Christian education in America today. 

Let the statesmen putter over their Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, San 
Francisco plans. These are the names that suggest action to every Catholic: 
Maryknoll, St. Columbans, Extension, Redemptorists, Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Capuchins, Dominicans, etc., who are planting the Cross like a seed that 


will bear the fruit of peace in the uttermost parts of the world. Join hands 
with their work — now! 


Predatory Wharves 


In February, 1723, a tidal wave devastated the port and 
flooded a part of Boston. Thereupon the Boston News Letter 
gave this scientific explanation for the benefit of its readers: 
“The great many wharves which since the last overflowing tide 
have been run out into the harbour and fill’d so great a part of 
the barrier methinks contributed something not inconsiderable 
to the riot of the water-power.” 











First Jumps 


Believe it or not, the first parachute jump was made in 
1797, almost 150 years ago, by one Jacques Garnerin. He had 
his crude parachute tied to the bottom of a balloon in place 
of the basket, and when he reached a certain height, he simply 
untied the ropes, and the balloon continued upward while he 
floated downward. The first parachute jump from an airplane 
was made in 1912 by Captain Berry in St. Louis, Mo. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 








LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


To the Chapter at St. Peter's, 
Foggia (Oct., 1777) 


Affirmation of a Miraculous Apparition 
in Foggia. 

We, Alphonsus Mary de Liguori, 
Bishop of Saint Agatha of the Goths 
and Rector Major of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, affirm and 
attest, even under oath, to all who read 
this letter, the truth of the following 
fact: 

In the year 1732, we preached to the 
people of Foggia a series of sermons in 
the Church of St. John the Baptist. 
This church then possessed a large pic- 
ture, called the old picture, in the cen- 
ter of which was an opening in the shape 
of an oval, covered with a black veil. 
Now, on different days, and at different 
intervals, we saw appear outside this 
covering the countenance of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary. It resembled that 
of a young girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, was veiled in white, and 
moved from right to left. We were pene- 
trated with the most tender devotion 
and the most intense joy. We could not 
even restrain our tears when we saw 
that this august countenance resembled 
no longer a painting, but a living figure 
in high-relief, in flesh color, and like 
that of a very young person. We were, 
moreover, not alone in contemplating it. 
All the people assembled for the sermon 
‘ saw it also, and recommended them- 
selves with great fervor to the Blessed 
Mother of God, in the midst of an out- 
burst of tears and cries. 

. In testimony of this we here set our 
hand and seal. 


Given at Nocera de Pagani, this tenth 
day of October, 1777. 

Alphonsus Mary de Liguori, Bishop 

Brother Anthony Romito, Secretary 


To Don Ercole de Liguori 


Disapproval of the Proposed Marriage 

of His Nephew (Sept., 1779). 

Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph! 

I have received your second letter 
concerning the marriage of little Giu- 
seppe (not yet 13 years old!); but I do 
not know how to answer you. Giuseppe 
is too young to think of marrying, and, 
as I understand it, the girl is also very 
young—I mean the daughter of 
Vespoli. 

You could, indeed, do no better than 
to unite the family with that of Coun- 
sellor Vespoli, for he is a man of re- 
nowned prudence. But it is a very 
dangerous thing to treat now of a 
marriage which cannot be solemnized 
before six or seven years have elapsed. 
I am old; today, or tomorrow, I shall 
be in eternity; and you also are ad- 
vanced in age. If Giuseppe should be 
married at the age of fifteen or sixteen 
years, no one can tell» how the matter 
will end. 

I told you in my last letter that I 
wished to see you here, for an affair of 
such importance cannot be settled by 
letter. But before coming to see me, 
you should consult some prudent person. 
When you have thus prudently exam- 
ined the matter, you may come to talk 
it over with me and the Fathers. As I 
told you in my last letter, the house 
at Nocera is always open to you. 
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Let me urge you again, do not say 
a word of this marriage to little Giu- 
seppe; but I fear that he has already 
heard it spoken of. He is at college, and 
I am glad of this; for, if he were at 
home, one or other of the servants 
would surely speak of this marriage and 
make him lose the grace of God by 
Suggesting impure thoughts to him. 

I conclude by cordially embracing 
you. 

Your very affectionate brother, 
Alphonsus Mary. 


To Father Peter Blasucci 
Girgenti, Sicily 
Solicitude and Exhortation to Confi- 
dence (1768) 
Live Jesus, Mary, Joseph! 

I have received your letter, which 
contains such terrible news. But I am 
wrong to use the word terrible, for 
whatever God permits is not terrible. 
The Lord wishes to mortify us; may he 
always be praised! What I ask you 
above all, is, that you should not lose 
confidence in Jesus Christ. 

If our enemies finally succeed in driv- 
ing you out of the house, try to rent 
another that may suffice to give you 
shelter. We should not abandon our 
rights so quickly, but persevere until 
God makes it clear to us that he does 
not wish us to remain any longer in 
Girgenti. We shall give fewer missions, 
it is true; but you will always have a 
little bread to eat. 

We shall wait to see what the deputies 
and the new bishop will do, and above 
all, what God will decide. I am con- 
vinced that God does not wish the ruin 
of this house; and after the present 
storm, who knows what the Lord will 
do? Let us rather think of giving our- 


selves more and more to prayer, and 
leave all to God, being satisfied with 
whatever he may decree. 

I still continue to be a cripple from 
head to foot; but I am satisfied, and I 
bless God, and thank him for granting 
me peace and resignation. 

Brother Alphonsus Mary. 


To a Pious Young Lady 
Advises to Enter Religious Life (1769) 
Live Jesus Mary, Joseph! 

In answer to your letter, I say, a 
young person can save her soul by re- 
maining in the world. But it cannot be 
denied that in the world, especially at 
the present time, there are many 
dangers of committing sin and losing 
one’s soul. 

The rule, then, which must be fol- 
lowed is this. If any person loves chas- 
tity, she ought to choose what is more 
perfect, that is, she should consecrate 
her virginity to Jesus Christ. By doing 
this, she will be much less exposed to 
damn herself. And this is the advice that 
I give you. 

If you follow my advice and deter- 
mine to become a nun, I should greatly 
desire that you be a true religious — 
that you receive Communion fre- 
quently; make meditation morning and 
evening; above all bear contradictions 
without complaint, and obey your 
Superiors without talking back. If, 
therefore, you wish to enter religion, 
you should even now behave as a re- 
ligious. I will recommend you to Jesus 
Christ. Please render me the same serv- 
ice, and believe me, 

Your very humble servant 
Alphonsus Mary 
Bishop of Saint Agatha 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
DORAN HURLEY, 1906- 


I, Life: In Fall River, Massachusetts, a son was born to Patrick and Mary 
Doran Hurley on October 12, 1906. A few days after his birth the baby was 
christened Doran Hurley. His High School studies were made at the Fall River 
High. For two years he attended Providence College. In 1926, Brown University 
awarded him an A.B. degree. After graduation he acted as a radio announcer and 
executive. He has had considerable experience in journalism. Now he lives in 
New York City. 

II. Writings: Doran Hurley says of himself that three thngs are indissolubly 
united in his personality. He glories in the fact “that my blood is Irish, my spirit 
American and my soul Catholic.” These three factors are manifested in his 
writing. He is the chronicler of the simple joys and sorrows of American parish 
life. By choice and environment he has written of the New England Irish parish, 
but what he writes applies equally to the parishes that other courageous exiles 
built in their new home in America. 

Hurley does not aspire to the authoriship of learned treatises, nor of a compelling 
apologetic. But in his own words: “I sing of the parish, of our American ways in 
our Catholic Irish tradition . . . I chant the canticle of glory of the ‘five-cent’ 
people and the ‘ten-cent’ people . . . those people who have built single parish 
churches into cathedrals of great Archdioceses.” The humor is finely drawn, but 
never desends into ridicule of the people that he loves. Despite the little foibles 
he notices, his characters remain intensely human and lovable. Monsignor, his 
first book, is the story of a kindly old priest; Herself, Mrs. Patrick Crowley and 
Says Mrs. Crowley, Says She narrate the further “doings” of the irrepressible 
character that dominates life in the Old Parish. 

Ill. The Book: When Father Talbot assumed the editorship of America he 
asked Doran Hurley to contribute some light and humorous sketches to its 
pages. The sketches had not progressed very far before Mrs. Crowley just grew 
into the main character. She is the parish matriarch and dictator. Nothing escapes 
her vigilant eye and loving care. Most of the characters in The Old Parish have 
brushed elbows or exchanged words with Mrs. Crowley. Constance Casey, fresh 
from her education with the Madames, found that Mrs. Crowley did not approve 
of all these new authors she was introducing into the parish library. The Pope’s 
Johnny Sullivan asked or unasked was always willing to recount his adventures 
in the Papal army. The characters meet and greet the reader just as those men 
and women he knows in his own parish. Many a chuckle is hidden in these 
pages. Doran Hurley is certainly the chronicler of The Old Parish. 
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The author of the Mass 
of Brother Michel turns 
from fiction to serious 
writing in The Bond of 
Peace (Bruce: 186 pp., 
$2.00). Michael Kent lays 
down the only principles 
that will ensure a just 
and permanent peace. The 


old books that 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 


LiGuoriAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


The Medieval World 
recognized a moral stand- 
ard and authority that 
stood unchanged and un- 
changeable, no matter what 
the conduct of individual 
men. The Confessional de- 
manded that these men 


still live. THE 








pagan world loudly moans that the Churches 
have failed in their task of guiding and 
raising mankind. Christianity or at least what 

they call “organized Christianity” 
The Bond has not saved modern man. 
of Peace Hence the modern pagan does 

not consider the Churches when 
he looks around for possible saviors of the 
world to come. He thinks that a powerful 
international police force will make a war- 
free world. Or he takes refuge in the thought- 
lulling qualities of some such nebulous phrase 
as “Global consciousness.” 

Michael Kent shows how Christianity did 
have its chance to mold the world. During the 
Middle Ages the Catholic Church achieved a 
Bond of Peace that was forged by the unity 
of Spirit. Europe was at peace for hundreds 
of years because she recognized a powerful 
moral inspiration in the doctrines of the 
Church. But the world broke away from 
that unity. Now, because all the bonds that 
attempt to unite mankind are far removed 
from the internal principle of unity, the 
world is in the chaos that everybody rec- 
ognizes. Love and a return to spiritual stand- 
ards alone can maintain the postwar world in 
peace. 

The Bond of Peace is a cogent logical 
presentation of the ageless truths of the only 
Church that can ever weld the divided world 
in one world. The absurdities of Channing 
Pollock’s position that attendance at a church 
is not the mark of a religious man are 
decisively exposed. Michael Kent has a way 
of penetrating to the heart of a problem and 
then explaining it in short incisive phrases 
that hit the mark. This readable book will 
clear the hazy thinking of many on the 
problems of peace. 


The Effect of the The reprint of George 
Reformation on the O’Brien’s Essay on the 
Modern World Economic Effects of 

the Reformation 
(Newman: 200 pp., $2.50) is particularly 
timely. In this time of planning for the 
brave new world it is well to recall the 
factors that helped to form this chaotic old 
world. Michael Kent shows the effects of the 
Reformation in the things of the spirit; 
George O’Brien outlines the effects in the 
realm of economics. 


keep that inflexible moral 
code in their business life, or be refused the 
benefit of sacramental absolution. But the 
Reformation overthrew the claims of this 
Church and so opened the floodgates to all 
the evils that drench this world of ours. 
Strange as it may see, the Reformation sired 
two absolutely opposed systems; Capitalism 
and Socialism. Capitalism is merely the ex- 
tension to the economic field of the funda- 
mental Protestant axiom of private judgment; 
Socialism grew from the practical Protestant 
subservience to the State. 

This essay was first published in 1923, but 
the truths contained are still applicable to 
conditions in this world. 


Mrs. Margaret 


David Goldstein has long 
Sanger 


been an active propagandist 
for the Church of his adop- 
tion. On street corners, in the public and the 
Catholic press, and in books, he has defended 
the truths of Christ. His latest book Suicide 
Bent, Sangerizing Mankind (Radio Replies 
Press: 248 pp., $2.00) deals with the problem 
of contraception. In a series of short chapters 
the story of Birth Control is well told. The 
background of Margaret Sanger throws light 
on her future activities. Her hatred for the 
Church was instilled by her “free-thinking” 
Trish father, Michael Hennessy Higgins. Under 
the influence of her husband, Mrs. Higgins 
lost her Faith or at least never practiced it 
any more. It was in the Socialist movement 
around the turn of the century that Margaret 
Higgins Sanger began her work for the spread 
of the doctrines of contraception. Mr. Gold- 
stein clearly shows the Socialist origin of 
this theory. In fact it was his realization of 
the essential relationship of this doctrine to 
Socialism that caused him to withdraw from 
the party. The book shows the declining birth 
rate in the great nations of the world as a 
result of the spread of the information on 
contraception. The last section of the work is 
given to answering questions that have been 
thrown at Mr. Goldstein as a street preacher. 
The appendix contains the new Soviet code 
on the family and marriage and the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius XI. The book is dedicated 
to the Craig family of ten children. These 
losely connected chapters contain solid in- 
formation about the facts and fallacies of 
contraception. 
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The Theology of The place of Cardinal 
Cardinal Newman Newman in the field of 
letters has been properly 
determined; his role in the realm of Theology 
is not so clearly settled. Many leading 
Modernists have sought in Newman an ally 
if not a parent. Passages have been isolated 
from their context and have been interpreted 
in an entirely different sense than was meant 
by the author. Rev. Edmond D. Benard 
presents A Preface to Newman’s Theology 
(Her.: 235 pp., $2.25). The purpose of this 
book is to lead its readers to the true New- 
man as contained in his Thelogical writings. 
The first section is devoted to the in- 
terpretation of Newman’s Theological thought. 
A brief introduction ot the facts of his life 
and his religious temperament furnishes the 
background against which all his Theological 
writings can be evaluated. Then, because of 
the controversial aspect of Newman’s works 
and because nowhere is a systematized outline 
of his complete religious thought given, some 
special rules are presented for the interpreta- 
tion of his writings. The principles are the 
standard ones which are presupposed in any 
attempt at interpretation, but which have 
special value in the reading of Cardinal New- 
man. The last part of the Preface examines 
the two specific contributions of the great 
Cardinal to Theology, the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, and his theory of the 
nature of belief. In both of these fields the 
orthodoxy of Newman is ably vindicated. 
Dr. Benard has igven us the first work that 
covers the preliminary field of the principles 


REVIEWS FROM 


Black Boy by Richard Wright (March 
Co-selection of the Book of the Month Club). 

The author of Big Boy Leaves Home, 
Uncle Tom’s Children and Native Son here 
tells the sory of his own first nineteen years. 
Now in his middle thirties, Richard Wright 
looks back at his childhood and youth in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and sets 
down his memories of one negro boy’s experi- 
ences with hunger and raggedness, harshness 
from relatives at home and brutalities from 
blacks and white abroad; of his own reactions 
to the bleak, bitter life around him; and 
above all, of his growing awareness of racial 
tension, his overmastering sense of unreasoning 
hate and capricious tyranny on the part of 
the dominant whites. 

Born at Natchez Mississippi, Richard at 
about four years of age goes to live with his 
father, mother, and younger brother in 
Memphis. Here his father deserts the family, 
and the children come to know stark hunger. 
Their mother works, while the children rove 


Tue Licuorian 


of interpretation of the religious thought of 
Newman. The work is clearly and simply 
presented in a manner that will be beneficial 
to the student or reader of the celebrated 
Oratorian. 


Gifts for the Newly _ Aloysius Bisku- 
Ordained Priest pek, S.V.D., has pub- 
lished ‘the last of his 
conferences on the rite of Ordination with 
his meditations on the Priesthood (Her.: 398 
pp., $3.50). The same high standard is main- 
tained in this work as in the two previous 
volumes on Subdeaconship, and Deaconship. 
The duties and privileges of the priesthood are 
taken from the authentic source of the 
Church’s own words in her ordination ritual. 
The reflections are inspiring and practical. 
This would be a fine remembrance to give 
a priest on the occasion of his first Mass. 
Rev. George J. Donahue writes Letters to 
David (Dorrance: 105 pp., $1.50) on the spirit 
of the priesthood in the world today. The 
author intends this little book to serve as a 
reminder to the priest that his effectiveness 
and happiness depend on fidelity to his 
changeless daily parochial duties. The ur- 
banity and practical spirituality of Father 
Donahue are seen in these short letters written 
to his young friend in the priesthood. One 
slight error was noticed in speaking of a 
Tuesday as an Ember Day. While not cogently 
important, Letters to David are informal 
reflections that will be of value to the young 
priest of today. 


BEST SELLERS 


the streets. Five-year-old Richard haunts a 
low saloon whose black customers find amuse- 
ment in making him drunk and teaching him 
smutty sayings. His mother, at the end of 
her resources, has to put her boys in an 
orphanage, which Richard remembers as a 
loveless place of skimpy food and harsh dis- 
cipline. His mother removes with her sons to 
Elaine, Arkansas, where her sister’s husband, 
Uncle Hoskins, is a prosperous saloon keeper. 
Uncle Hoskins is murdered by white trade 
rivals, and the Wrights go to West Helena, 
Arkansas, where Richard’s mother is para- 
lyzed. 

Then begins a time in which he is bandied 
about from relative to relative, from place 
to place. . . . He works at odd jobs — selling 
papers, traveling with a colored insurance 
agent, doing chores for a white family, being 
water boy in a brickyard. 

Mr. Wright has preformed a remarkable 
feat in so vividly recapturing the moods and 
reactions of his early years. Perhaps he has 
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succeeded too well, for Black Boy, well 
written as it is, bears the marks of moral and 
mental immaturity. This accounts for its au- 
thor’s naive egoism; his disregard of the 
historical background which, without jutify- 
ing, accounts for—and in a measure excuses 
—anti-negro prejudice; and his fondness for 
needlessly dragging in verbal vulgarities and 
obscentities into his story. 

This last-mentioned characteristic bars Mr. 
Wright’s book from recommendation to any 
but mature and scholarly readers. Which is a 
pity, for, were it written with better observ- 
ance of the reticences of decent speech, Black 
Boy could play a useful part in making the 
general public realize to what degree white 
discourtesy and injustice poison the intelli- 
gent Negro’s soul. And it is the intelligent 
Negroes, not the traditional “Uncle Toms” 
and “Aunt Jemima’s” who today mold Negro 
thought and in a not over-distant tomorrow 
will lead Negro action. 


Image of Josephine by Booth Tarkington 
(March selection of the Literary Guild). 

The story of a girl who presented an 
unpleasant image to the world but whose 
real self was quite different. Conditioned at 
fourteen by her grandfather, who, with her 
consent, used his fortune to endow a museum 
and to perpetuate a symphony for his native 
city, she grew to adulthood in the belief that 
she was as important to other people as to 
the grandfather and to herself. Beautiful, well 
versed in art and music, opinionated and 
offensively domineering, she was a thorn in the 
flesh to her fellow administrators of orchestra 
and museum, to her acquaintances, and even- 
tually to the three men to whom she was 
successively engaged. . . . Probably readers 
of the American Magazine, where this version 
of that plot ran under the title of Lovely 
Hellion, liked it. Certainly, teen-age readers 
will love it. It will be a box office success as 
a movie. 


An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace, edited by Sumner Welles. 

This is no ordinary study on international 
peace. It is 2 monumental collection of facts 
about the modern world. Large in format, 
grand in conception, encyclopedic in detail, 
this book is nevertheless fascinatingly read- 
able. Despite its minor shortcomings, it still 
remains compulsory reading for all Catholics 
who wish to speak authoritatively on the 
peace. It explains the necessary historical and 
economic background for the peace principles 
whose moral and philosophical foundations 
Pius XII has so clearly explained. The 
Catholic who reads this book will reach 
three conclusions. First, isolationism is en- 
tirely inadequate and must give way to inter- 
national co-operation. Secondly, population 


trends in some European Catholic countries, 
such as France and Belgium, indicate a steady 
future decline with its consequential weaken- 
ing of the Church in Europe. Thirdly, the 
United States must lead the way to co- 
operation with Canada and Latin American 
nations. 


A Declaration on Peace and Reconstruc- 
tion (Central Bureau Press: 31 pp., 10 cents) 
is a specific plan adopted by the Catholic 
Central Verein in its convention. The plan 
is a restatement of the fundamental principles 
of the natural law that must be applied in the 
enactment of any just peace.— Very clear 
and concise outline. 


The Rise of Capitalism (OS.V.: 34 pp., 
ten cents) is a historical study of the origins 
of Capitalism by Father Thomas A. Meehan. 
— Good. 


For those who use the daily Missal, The 
Mass Year (Grail: 128 pp., 30 cents) will 
solve many problems about the Mass for the 
day. The Masses for every day are outlined, 
and meditations on the Sunday Collects are 
included in the booklet. A very practical 
guide for profitable attendance at daily Mass, 
and a help for use of Missal on Sunday. 


The Way of the Cross (Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minn.: 20 pp., 5 cents) is adapted 
from an old compilation of liturgical and bib- 
lical texts. 


The Liturgy and Victim Souls (Sponsa 
Regis, Collegeville, Minn.: 32 pp. 10 cents) 
by Dr. Rossmann, O.S.B., inculcates that we 
too must be victims if we are going to imitate 
the Victim of our altars. Very good and in- 
spiring. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Let Us Know the Pope 
(Our Sunday Visitor: 40 pp., 10 cents) by 
Father Charles Hugo Doyle, is a short char- 
acter study of Pope Pius XII as a man of 
courage, of science, a diplomat, and a man 
of prayer. 


Who Is Jesus? (Our Sunday Visitor: 13 
pp., 5 cents in lots of five) by Father 
Frederick Houck, is a brief sketch of the 
Messianic prophecies. 


Why We Are Catholics (245 pp., $5.00) 
is a series of sermons preached at the Shrine 
of the Little Flower on the fundamentals of 
our Catholic Faith. Readers will find a logical 
and clear presentation of the reasons for their 
belief; Irish readers will even find a special 
sermon on St. Patrick during the Novena 
to the Little Flower. This is recommended 
especially to study clubs. 
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Three small boys were bragging about the 
prowess of their dads. The first boy said: 
“My dad writes a few short lines, calls it a 
poem, sends it away and gets ten dollars 
for it.” 

“My dad,” spoke the second lad, “makes 
some dots on a piece of paper, calls it a 
song, sends it away and gets twenty-five 
dollars for it.” 

“That’s nothing,” spoke up the third, “my 
father writes out a sermon on a sheet of 
paper, gets up in the pulpit and reads it and 
it takes four men to bring in the money.” 

* 

Doctor: “Well, son, I'll have to give you 
a tanning for that.” 

“How about a little local anesthetic first, 
dad?” 

* 


“I’m afraid I’m catching cold,” said the 
canny and astute Scot, fishing for medical 
advice free. “Now and again there is an 
itching in my nose, and then I sneeze. What 
would you recommend, doctor?” 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “I think I’d 
sneeze too!” 

* 

Teacher: “What is the most important organ 
of the body?” 

Student: “The nose.” 

Teacher: “Why the nose?” 

Student: “Because it is the human scenter.” 

* 

Family Physician: “Well, I congratulate 
you 

Patient (excitedly): “I will recover?” 

Family Physician: “Not exactly, but — well, 
after consultation, we find that your disease 
is entirely novel, and if the autopsy should 
demonstrate that fact, we have decided to 
name it after you.” 


Willie was dejectedly walking home from 
school and his woebegone appearance attracted 
the attention of a kind-hearted old lady. 

“What is troubling you, my little man?” 
she asked. 

“Dyspepsia and rheumatism,” replied Willie. 

“Why, that’ absurd,” remarked the old lady. 
“How can that be? 

“Teacher kept me in after school because 
I couldn’t spell them,” was Willie’s dismal 
answer, 

Ss 


The aged lady next door had been quite ill, 
so one morning Willie’s mother said to her 
small son, “Willie, run over and see how old 
Mrs. Smith is.” 

Willie departed, but in a few minutes came 
back and said: “She says it is none of your 
business.” 


Crouched beneath a palm I heard a voice 
yell, “Hey, Lieutenant, what’ll I do with these 
prisoners,” Down the path sauntered a tall 
leatherneck shepherding two disheveled Tojos. 

I was furious. “Listen,” I hissed. “Don’t 
you know these woods are lousy with Jap 
snipers just laying for officers? Call me Joe. 
Call me anything. But don’t call me 
‘Lieutenant!’ ” 

“Okay, stupid. What’ll I do with these 
prisoners?” 

* 


Here’s to man:—he is like a kerosene 
lamp; he is not especially bright; he is often 
turned down; he generally smokes; and he 
frequently goes out at night. 

* 


A prominent business man who had been 
invited to speak at a political meeting was 
placed last on the list of speakers. Moreover, 
the chairman introduced several speakers 
whose names were not on the program, and 
the audience was tired out when he eventually 
introduced the last speaker: “Mr. Jenkins will 
now give us his address.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Jenkins, rising, “is 
155 Lane Park, and I wish you all good- 
night.” 

* 


Little Boy: “I’ve lost my little dog.” 
Kind Lady: “Why don’t you put an ad- 
vertisement in the papers?” 
Little Boy: “That wouldn’t do any good. 
My dog can’t read.” 
* 


“What did you put in this prescription?” 

“That I can tell only to the doctor,” said 
the druggist. 

“The doctor wants to know. Seems I gave 
you a Chinese laundry ticket and you filled 
that.” 

* 


A philanthropic woman visited an asylum 
not long ago and displayed great interest in 
the inmates. One old man particularly gained 
her compassion. 

“And how long have you been here, my 
man,” she inquired. 

“Twelve years,” was the answer. 

“Do they treat you well?” 

“Ves,” 

After addressing a few more questions to 
him, the visitor passed on. She noticed a smile 
broadening on the face of her attendant and, 
on asking the cause, heard with consternation 
that the old man was none other than the 
medical superintendent. She hurried back to 
make apologies. How successful she was may 
be gathered from these words, “I am sorry, 
doctor, I will never be governed by appear- 
ances again.” 
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Books and Pamphlets 
For Mary's Month 


FOR ALL: 


The Glories of Mary — classic work of St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
which met and overcame the influence of Jansenism in its 
effort to destroy confidence in the Mother of God $1.50 





Mary, My Mother — beautiful meditations on Mary's place 
in the lives of her children, by Schrijvers-Coll..... $ .75 


The Story of Perpetual Help—history and meaning of the mi- 
raculous picture that is known all over the world $ .15 


Everyone’s Madonna — outline of the spread and popular- 
ity of devotion to Our Mother of Perpetual Help $ .10 


Se 


The Rosary — how to recite it, how to meditate while re- 
citing it, what indulgences are gained by it, etc. $ .10 
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FOR MOTHERS: 


The Mothers’ Saint—the story of a powerful patron of 
mothers, with special prayers to be said tohim 5 cents 


On Life Prevention — analysis of the morality of a practice 
that offers great temptation tomodern mothers 5 cents 





Don’t Worry — popular treatise, especially suitable for 
mothers, on how to escape unnecessary worry 10 cents 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN: 


Aids to Purity — short program of means to be used for 
safeguarding the holy virtue 3 cents each, 50 for $1.00 
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On Saying “No” to Boy Friends — practical examples of how 
improper advances should be rebuffed ............ 
rrr eT ree 3 cents each, 10 copies for 25 cents 
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Why and How to Pray Often — reasons for making frequent 
use of ejaculatory prayers and a list to choose from 
werrerrry cr 3 cents each, 10 copies for 25 cents 


ORDER FROM THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Motion Picture Guide 


THE PrepcE: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 


FOR GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Previously Reviewed 


Bells of Rosarita, The 
Beyond the Pecos 


razi 

Cisco Kid Returns, The 
Corpus Christi Bandits 
Docks of New York 
Enchanted Cottage, The 
Enemy of the Law 
Escape in the Fog 
Fashion Model 

Fighting Lady, The 
Firebrands of Arizona 
Gangs of the Waterfront 


Great Stagecoach Robbery, The 


Gun Smoke 

Her Lucky Night 

Here Come the Co-eds 
His Brother’s Ghost 
Hitchhike to Happiness 
Hollywood and Vine 
“House of Fear 

Identity Unknown 

Keep Your Powder Dry 
Keys of the Kingdom, The 
Lake Placid Serenade 
Leave It to Blondie 
Lone Texas Ranger, The 
Marked for Murder. 
Meet Me in St. Louis 
National Velvet 

Navajo Trial, The 


evada 
Nothing But Trouble 
Oath of Vengeance 
Old Texas Trail, The 
Patrick the Great 
Road to Alcatraz 
Saddle Leather Law 


She Gets Her Man 
Sheriff of Cimarron 
Sheriff of Las Vegas 
..She’s a Sweetheart 
“Sing Me.a Song of Texas 
Song of the Range 
Strange from Santa Fe 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier 
Tarzan and the Amazons 
There Goes Kelly 
They Shall Have Faith 


This Man’s Navy 
Three Caballeros 
Thunderhead 


Utah 
Whispering Skull, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 


Gentle Annie 

It’s in the Ba: 

Two O’Clock Courage 
Zombies on Broadway 


Previously Reviewed 


Adventures of Kitty O’Day 
Behind City Lights 
Belle of the Yukon 
Betrayal from the East 
Between Two Women 
Big Bonanza, The 
Big Show-Off, The 
Brewster’s Millions 
Bring on the Girls 
Can’t Help Singing 
Castle of Crimes 
Chicago Kid 
Circumstantial Evidence 
Clock, The 
Colonel Blimp 
Crime Doctor’s Courage, The 
Crime, Inc. 
Dancing in Manhattan 
Dangerous Passage 

ark Waters 
‘Destiny 
Dillinger 
Double Exposure 
Earl Carroll Vanities 
Enter Arsene Lupin 
Ever Since Venus 
Experiment Perilous 
Falcon in Hollywood, The 
Flame of Barbary Coast 
Frisco Sal 
Girl Rush 
God Is My Co-Pilot 
Going to Town 
Greenwich Village 
Grissley’s Millions 
Guest in the House 
Guy, a Pal, a Gal, A 
Hangover Square 


Having Wonderful Crime 
Here Come the Waves 
Hi Beautiful 
High Powered 
Hotel Berlin 
I Love a Mystery 
T’ll Be Seeing You 
I'll Remember April 
It’s a Pleasure 

ade Mask, The 

id Sister, The 
Lost in a Harem 
Main Street After Dark 
Man in Halfmoon Street, The 
Mark of the Whistler, The 
Marthe Richard (French) 
Missing Juror, The 
Molly and Me 
Mr. Emmanuel 
Mrs. Parkington 
Mummy’s Curse, The 
Murder in the Blue Room 
Murder, My Sweet 
Music for Millions 
My Gal Loves Music 
Naughty Marietta 
Night Club Girl 
None But the Lonely Heart 
Objective Burma 
One Body Too Many 
Pan-Americana 
Picture of Dorian Gray, The 
Power of the Whistler 
Practically Yours 
Randolph Family, The 
Rough, Tough and Ready 
Song for Miss Julie 
Song to Remember, A 
Spell of Amy Nugent 
Steppin’ in Society 
Strange Illusion 
Sudan 
Suspect, The 
Swingin’ on a Rainbow 
Tahiti Nights 
They Came to a City (British) 
Thin Man Goes Home, The 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 
Thoroughbreds 
Three Is a Family 
Three’s a Crowd 
Tomorrow the World 
Tree Grows in. Brooklyn, A 
Weird Woman 
What a Blonde 
Winged Victory 
Youth Aflame 
Youth on Trial 
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